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(DULOIE FELT LIKE A OBEATUBE IN A DREAM—SO WEIBD WAS THE SCENE !] 


DEARER THAN GOLD. 


——@—— 


OHAPTER XI. 


Satoue Lyx, though a good, kind-hearted 
woman as ever lived, was a little, only a little, 
narrow-minded, 

The daughter of a country clergyman, 
when very young she had married her father’s 
curate on his presentation to a villsgs rectory, 
and thus the whole of her life nad been 
passed in one groove. . 

It would have baen well-nigh impossible for 
her to help growing prejadiced ; and if she 
had not been sweet tempered, and of a very 
affectionate disposition to start with, she 
would probably have been far more precise 
and fussy than she was. 

Entreated urgently to come to Ravenemere, 
and make it her home for a year or longer, she 
had not refused. 

Sir Jocelyn was a trifle like bis younger 
brother, and the resemblance to her husband 
made Salome eager to help him; but the 
quiet, precise widow saw a very great deal in 








oi establishment that wanted setting to 
rights, 

She disapproved intensely of the result of 
Daloie's bringing up, and not having the tact or 
worldly wisdom to begin her reform only when 
she had won her niece's affection, sheattempted 
a few sweeping changes at once, and from that 
— the heiress was her steady, if eecret, 

oe. 

Long before Miss Winter came to Ravens- 
mere Aunt Salome had discovered she had 
not a shadow of influence over Dalcie. 

Her brother-in-law had made her mistress 
of his house, and confided his daughter to her 
charge; but Miss Lyle, though never express- 
ing defiance in words, deliberately went her 
own way, outraging her aunt's prejadices at 
every turn, and disobeying her whenever an 
opportunity presented itself. 

Poor Aunt Salome wad quite aware of her 
failure. She knew she was as incapable of 
managing Dalcieas a wooden image could have 
been; bat she would not give up the attempt. 
She perseveringly tried to make the heiress 
into her own idea of whata young lady should 
be ; never perceiving that she was driving 





the girl from open revolt into something worse 
—namely, concealment. 

Love, in Mrs, Lyle’s eyes, was the one thing 
that conld transform her rebel. She believed 
that matrimonysobered down most headstrorg 
girls, therefore she ardently desired to eee 
Dalcie married. 

Seeing Sir Jocelyn's partiality for young 
Mr. Granville, perceiving for herself that he 
wasa simple, unaffected gentleman, she began 
to think he would be a suitable husband for 
Dalcie, and went to work as a match-maker 
with great zeal. 

Dick accepted her invitations as warmly as 
they were given. He was so desperately in 
love with Miss Winter that there were few 
places he would not have visited on the chance 
of meeting her. 

He had avery friendly regard for Sir Jocelyn, 
and he never, for a moment, dreamed that 
anyone could suspect him—a disinherited 
man—of aspiring to the heiress. Never were 
any people more completely at cross purposes. 

Sir Jocelyn and Mra. Lyle felt certain their 
wish would be fulfilled. According to their 
views Dick was ® moat faithfal, patient suitor, 
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They wold have,bagn auygzed bad they been 
told not qnly that ha@bad ne idea of marrying 
Dalefe, but that he was passionately in Tove 
with some one else ! : 

Dick was a great favourite with Mrs. Lyle; 
bat the night when Noll paid her reluctant 
visit to Dalesham House Mr. Granville bad 
the misfortuné to seriously offend Aunt 
Salome. 

He had been invited to dinner, and had 
accepted. Five minntes. before the. honrj 





of the repast, as they were waiting in the i ‘little girl” at achool. 


drawiog-room, a little note wae brogght to 


Mra. Lyle, ian which Disk exonged bigaself on | 


the plea cf sudden business. 

Now, she had had quite.a/battls to, keep, Dulgie, 
at bone, and the. thoagat.of her. vigkory, being. 
wasted quite oyed the widow. Besides, 
she did not belaaye, the, osouse., 

Mr. Grauvilip, had no, baaiaess bpt.that con 
nected with the,estate, If any ide Bild, |.an 
Roja! detained him he must-have known. it 
goor er, ane conld have let. bem ksnow before the | charagter 

ih honr. 


ic J oel yy disappeinted ofjbis feignd, went). 


to bed early, 





Mrs. Lyle. and jhen. niecq.were ! 
they, moenceliaaanre. a tée;,and 
wa a ee ime: taal of oa 3 
inter for. 5 so ate, and ageep’ 
strangers, eaggn th. interruption of: 
amiga mae. a that sheeaid ne 
Ww ! 


and,a re Caring 
rev ‘a offences, 


8 
badly: bin gatiing wet through, 
erin ro a taee when offered her 
she didi no aan! she-datarmined to, let 
poow Well: kno 

Daldie, Was. not 2S 
imp aking nokunkindly, | 
ba: quite. to bring tha, colonr 
to Nella cheeks. “This Was 50 wickedjand.gn- 
seem|y to.dnivaa few miles with a genslemen 
well y, reflected Nelly whas 
would, 


nigh when. she had resigned herself tonthe 
guidance.of @ perfeot-stranger, telling big. 
tuke her where he, would, and actually w , 
away the last honrs cf ‘the night alfie. with; 
him.cn FPelixatowe beach? 


itiea; 


Tt waathe recollection of her- fieat.meabing. 
wita Dick that dyed peor- Nellis cheeks, nos. : 


any thought of Lord Dale. She, 
the latter's kindneas as.a simple. actot 


bonriy civility, never dreaming any- obher-im- . 


porte.ncs could be attached-to.it, 

There, there, child!” said Mes, Lyle, ina. 
milder tone, “ dop'telock-so-cnup, I daresay 
you meant no harm,only you. .ocught- to hago. 
thought. You young people-areall alike. Mr. 
Granville never came to dinner yesterday, 
after fixing the day himself, and almost agk- 
ing me to invite him; and Dalcie was as 
disagreeable as possible. I asanre you it was 
® dreary evening. Where is my niece this 
morning, by-the-bye? Why doezn’t she come 
to breakfast?” 

‘'T have nof seen her to-day.” 

Mrs, Lyle rang, and made inquiries. She 
was not well pleased at the answer. ‘' Her 
niece had ridden off an hour before, attended 
by her groom. Ste had not left word where 
she was going.” 

“She will be the death of me!” said poor 
Mra. Lyle, pathetioally. 
her off at this time?” 

Nall had a ehrewd auspicion, bus would not 
put itiato words. She thought that Dualoie 
had gons over to Dalesham.to see her friend, 
and plead with her fora reversal of the very 
strange and usgracious message sent only the 
night bsfore. 

And Nell was quite right, Dalcie had gone 
to Lady Deie, the strange, fantastic beanty 
had f0: her a faccination stronger than any 
other. voman. Daloia bad not mech heart, 
She crald not be said to. love. Zod, as. young 
gitle sometimes do love women older than 
them elves, bat she wae. completely dominate : 


r had behaved very | 


Miao. “- : OWO! 
gs repeated that. a atapson. | angels. 
pete All of ee Rrra gat 


* —alas for of}: 
Ma,,Lyle bad.« bad. nigh) 
her-siseplass-houra. 





Lyle. think of that September. 


** What could take! 
\ breakfast, if a cup. of chocolate. degerves the 








by-ber. The proud, imperiouagheiress 
to the wilk of the little = re who 
reached to her shoulder. é had cup ited 
Bin peas s daughter stain and oo 

le bad been away from 
nearly Ar the brief space of her married ite, 
She was clever enough to know that she would 
not-be popolaramongthe q 
who migh$.make awkward inggizies abons her 
past history. Lord Dale mentioned casually, 
.one.day, & wish to call and see a friend schild, 
His wife jamped at 
it. She might, by a very slight exertion, now, 
bind this “ little girl’ to her. interesk in the 
fature, and secure for heraglf at leags one 
devoted partiean among thope. who would be 
prepared to criticise her. Dalcig.was at an. 


ae age then, and the,conqugas was j. 


Zé,  ~ could read, character like 
e knew ea ee: axe 


a es ae ies the key 


= 


hipst for bis 


ktast, iq, hex. annt | brot hery.ongie bi 


of Es ccgaonan t 


Jocelyn to i 

She might discoumage spe aimee 
meane.in. her power ; Drby: 

her dead husband's sake, ne 


6-could@rnet puk |} been- 
sach an insult on Lady Dale as abgolately to 


forbid his daughter her society. 

So it wenton. Lady Dale, quick to see her 
advantage, never oameto Ravensmere—giad 
to show the Lyles that Dalcie soughié, her 
unsolicited. 

The butler.madeno difficalty abont admitting 
Dalsie, even-at.that.early hour. He wag used 
to her frequent visits, aud, allowed her, to go. 
upstaizs. te Lady Dale,onannounced, 

She drew back, the velvet. curiains and 
entered the room where Nell had been shown 
the night befora. The same heavy, dail 
atmosphere pervaded it, exusling the same 
atrong perfume. Leady.Dale, was sitting at 


name. She. rose when she.saw Dalcie, and 
said, bitterly,— 

‘‘ What beve you come for?” 

‘* Becausa I want to.see you.” 

‘' Did not that girl give you,my message?” 

“Yes; but she admitiad.she, made a.mia, 
tehe in what she told you, and I came.to set, it 
right.’’ 

Lay, Dale shook her head, 

“She looked, true,” said this. strange, woman, 
slowly, ‘' and. shs.epoke gaite, naturally!” 

‘See toid. you, the truth. as, far ag, facts, 
went. She. said. my. aunt had, enh me . ab 
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7 ay nO ae Garr paper 6 





ed} hame to 
© to enter @ cenfain person; bgt the 
ip | fat Zcé&, ni ms Ben: @ beacause 

Coat not Tet we T_oan’é Aunt 
ft —. bayced ‘aneueke point. As to Dick 
| Granville, enever came.’ 

‘* And you were sorry?” 

‘I was sorry, because it left me alone with 
my aunt. As to-any-other serrew;- yet 
ought to know me better.” 

“Tam told your father and aunt desire the 

above all things?” 

‘‘T believe they do. Bat he bas not got two 
sixpenoes to rob t , and—I prefer a 
little, . Mm, Granville 

im, parnest. 
: Me thin, 


ii make, a 


reé- 


Before.ever. she mezzied Dale Zoé had 
in love. young man— 
— was very young then—had been travelling 
when he met accidentally with the lovely girl. 
He admired her intensely. He had no chance 
of doiag, more before her father took the 
alarm, and removed her from danger's way. 
The young man was recalled to England by 
family affairs, and within a year Zcé married 
Lord Dale, or, pethaps.to-put it more plainly, 
was sold to him by, her rapacious parent. 

The old noble—he was sixty. tarned—almoset 
worshipped his child-wife. For her sake he 
defrauded his son, ang left her the use of 
Dalestam House for life, and every penny of 
hia property that was not entailed. 

Zcé's captivity had not lasted long, and her 
purchaser had been devoted to her, gratifying 
her every. wish. Yet she rejoiced with hidden 
glee when poor Lord Dale died, and she re- 
gained her freedom. 

She was very different now from the flower- 
girl who had attxacted Dick Granville’s pass- 
ing admiration years ago, but she was more 
beautiful, not less so, 

She was now in all the zenith of, her loveli- 
ness; and, besides her position asa widowed 
peeresg,,sbhe, wag rich, A man far wealthier 
than, poor. Dick might have married her with- 
ont logs of oaate.. And tb nary bim was.the 
Bole,objacs,af Z.e's life, 
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She had never rested from the time of her 
widowhood. until she discovered Mr, Gran- 
ville's. whereabonts, (she knew his name, 
and had treasared it all these years). She could 
not exactly dog his footsteps, bat. she did.aon- 
trive to meet him at various places.. Then 
Dick went-abroad, and my lady settled herself 
at. Dalesham, sure that. sooner.or later: he 
would come back to.Field Royal, 

More than a year later be had come hack, 
but as servant, not master. His loss of for- 
tune made no difference to Zcé, She loved 
him with the passion which had sarvived the 
test of absence, time, and indifferense, 

Dalcie Lyle, her’ sole cofifidante, had pro- 
mised she should meet Mr. Granville at 
Ravensmers; bnt Daloie had found Aunt 
Salome uttéfly averse to the plan, This, 
then, was the link betweet the two. 

Zoé was im love, andthe heirees could give 
her opportanities of meeting the hero of her 
love. While) Daleie’s ambition centred on 


- young Lord Dale, and though Zé confessed 


she was not on good terms with her stepson, 
she declared she had the power of making 
him propose to her friend, 

What this'po-ver was or wherein it consisted 
she would never say, but sbeasserted positively 
she possessed is; and’ Daleie, who had never 
known her friead fail in anything’ she ander: 
touk, believed ‘her firasly. 

“And why have you' come to-day?” said 
Z:é, suddenly, “‘ Have yowany errand besides 
setting me right’ as to that little girl's mis- 
takes ? 

“Yes!” 

Lady Dale looked o4 her ‘thoughtfally. 

“1 though? last niphe you were afraid |” 

Something very like's shiver passed over 
Dulcie’s frame. Despite her self-command, 
hércalm’ assurance and the getieral indepen- 
dence of hér’ character, shé was, after all, only 
eighteen, and het youth wotild evidencs itself 
sometimes. * 

“Tam not afraid, Zoé!" she said, firmly. 
“T pot it ‘off two or three tinres, but I really 
want to try. I came here for ttat today.” 

“What would your aunt think?” asked 
Zcé, movkingly. “ Sae would pus me ia prison 
you know, child—if'she could.” 

“* She ig never likely to hear anything about 
it, Zé Iam longing to bégin !” 

Zcé shook her head, 

** Are you quite sure?’ she.asked, slowly, 
and with something almost like compaseion 
in the tone. ‘‘ You know, Daicie, the step 
once taken you cannot. draw back, sud if may 
try your nerves.”’ 

* Tt hag not tried yours.’ 

‘* Because it is no new thing to me. I have 
practised it from my childhood. Besides, 
Dualcie, you are wrong. It has tried me. I am 
not two-and-twenty yet, but look at me and 
on that child you sent here last nigas ! Can’t 
you see the difference?” 

Dalcie marvelied. Was it possible. there 
was not a year between Lady Dale and Miss 
Winter! Yes, she could see the difference, 
even for harself, _ 

Zoé's figure was as youthfal, as girlish even 
ag Miss Winter's; but her face, though un- 
lined by a single wrinkle, had a terribly worn 
look. Her large black eyes,. despite their 
lustre, had this same wearied appenrance, as 
though they had been. gazing Jong into space 
for something they conid not fiad. They were 
marvellous eyes, flashing buck every feeling of 
their owner’s hears; bug the storms through 
which ashe had passed, the conflicts she 
had endured, the intense restlessness, the 
never satisfied craving for a love denied her— 
all theee had written their presence surely on 
Zoé's featares, while Nell's face, despite the 
tronble of her girlhood and the secret care 
which stili harassed her, had yet the sweet 
unsallied purity of a child's. 

“Miss Winter ia a baby!" ssid Dulsie; 
rather crossly. ‘Don't pisk her oat for my 
imitation, Ihave quite made up my mind, 
Zé, and shonid like it to be soon, Annt 
Salome ig qnite capable of sending afier me if 
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she gaestes where I am, or arriving herseif 
in the family coxeh.”’ 

‘* She would be welcome,’’ said Lady Dale, 
gravely, ‘‘Tassare you, Daloie, I xm very 
anxious te meet youraunt. I regret now I 
did not. attempt to propitiateher, Is was a 
false move Lb” 

She rang the beil, and the breakfaet things 
wore removed. 

Daleie Lyle leant baok in her obair, and 
did not seem to hear the colloquy which took 
place between Z Gand the page Neik Winter 
hadiseen-the night before. But she was-con- 
scious presently thatthe carteins were drawn 
closely bafore tae window; and every ray of 
daylight shut ont. 

Then the page brought ia a eilver lamp and 
a hage bow! filled with some bieck inklike 
liqeid, 

Heand Lady Dale then disappeared, and 
were gone #0 long that Miss: Lyle found her 
solitude irksome. 

She was not timid by natare, bub she felt 
her conrage begin to cozs eat at ber finger 
tips. I¢ seemed almost an. eternity before 
they returned—the page in @ crimvon velvet 
suit, bare legs, and a haadikerobief knotted, 
turban fashion, om his: head, 

Z.é wagsin pure white,-her dusky. hair un- 
bound fell below her waist... She 2a5'dowa on 
a low chair in front of ‘a emali-table,; on which 
the bowl of dark-lodking lignid had been 
placed. 

The boy knelt at het feet, his clasped hands 
resting on the table, and his eyes—how like 
they were to Z_é s—fixéd Om tke dusky pool, 

Dalcie-felt like a creetaresin & dreari, so 
weird was ‘the ecene,, Sheconld of moyve nor 
speak, Some fascination: had completely 
roboed her: of all -will-pavérs She sat in her 
chair motionless asa statue} while 2 few notes 
of rich, thrilling’ melody floatet on the air. 
She felt rather than heard that the song was 
a duet, the words in some language sbhs had 
never heard before. 

When» it was ended-she noticed thai the 
boy's eyes were closed, as though ia deep 
slumber,and Lady Dale was looking: at her 
with an expression half of inquiry and half of 
pity. 

Dalsie, for one-moment, wished herself at 
Ravensmere. The nex) she had regained her 
composure, Ie was too lute to go back, the 
rabicon was past | 


CHAPTER XII. 


Mns. Lyue need not have felt offended with 
Diok Granviile for refasiag -her invitation at 
the eleventh horr. His will bad been quite 
good to come to Ravenemere ; indeed, the old 
house held a charm for him he conld rarely 
withstand. But on this occasion he conld not 
help. himself, unless be had been deal to all 
claim of- kindred ; for. jasé as he was going 
opstaire a telegram was put into his hande, 


which wa3 sent by his eldest sister, and read 


as follows :— 

*¢ Come to us at once, for mother's 2ake."" 

There was no reason given for the strange 
summons, The message wasso abrapt that 
poor Dick could not even determine whether 
his mother was dying, and-he sent for to say 
good-bye, or whether come troabie had befallen 
her in which bie aa¢istance was regaired. He 
rather thonght the former, He couid imagines 
Mes. Granville ill, or mesting with some 
bodily accident; but he really cou/d not asao- 
ciate any other kind of trouble with Ths 
Laurels. His mother was-a woman of very 
few attachments. He did not recollect a single 
friend whose death would move her. [If the 
sorrow were connested with his brother, Bob's 
wife, a gentle, kindly-creatare, with whom 
Dick was-on the best-of terms, would cortzialy 
have sent for him, His mother’s money, at 
least the chief of it,.was tied up in x Govern- 
ment annuity. The portion which did not 
die with her was invested in preferense rail- 
way shares, It therefore seemed morally 








impossible thas money could have anythiay 
to do with this peremptory telegram, 

Dick never hesitated, Cold as bad besn his 
Porsing with his family, be could nos forsake 
them in their hour of need. He sad looked 
forward to an evening spens in Neli’s society. 
Tostead, he had a tedious railway jowrney, and 
probably a very dreary welcome af thé end ; 
bus Dick Granville could not have deserted 
his womenkiud in their hour of need, He 
despatched un excuse to Mra. Lyle; put his 
cheque-book in his pockes, and caveht the 
seven o'clock train for London, lesving the 
little rural ssution xt-the very momeng whea 
he had hoped to enter the drawing-room at 
Ravensmere, 

It reminded him just a little of the iast 
hurcied journey he bad taken, when he strived 
at Hastings too late to see his aunt alive. He 
hoped a similar ending would not come to this 
expedition; and felt, in hia impatiexncs, ag 
though he could bave shaken Marion for being 
go vague in her information. 

At the very earliest he coald not be at 

ring before ten ; and so, before startiny, he 
bad the forcthought to tel@graph to Tre 
Laurels that he sheaid be with them to-night, 
for, knowing their early boars, he thonghs if if 
was a false alarm, and nothing much really 
wrong, they might huve gone to bed. The 
Goaviction, indeed, was growing on him that 
he bad been summoned for sume very trivivi 
esuse, and that there was no real need of 
alarm, 

For ouse Dick wronged hia sisters. Their 
trouble was very genaine, and they had been 
in such despair when the megsage was send 
off that their one thought was t2 make iv 
anfficiently urgent, lest, after the cavalier way 
in which they had treated him, theiz brother 
should refase to come to aheir aid, 

We left the ladies at the The Laurels happv 
in the acquisition of two boarders, and just a 
little hopeful thas tne venerable, white haived 
Mr. Reynolds, or the guy, dashing American 
officer might be in search of a wife, aod choose 
ons of the three sistera to fill that desizable 
post, 

Any vay, the ladies were relievedof pecuniary 
cares. The bills that had sprang ap waiting 
for Dick's accession to fortune, were not 80 
very formiduble. The tive pounds a week 
paid by the two boardera wonld very soon 
wipe them off. Mr. Reynoids hat said bo 
should bs at The Laarels até lexst pwo months, 
which meant at least forty pounds. 

The rent was paid with the most scrapuleds 
punctuality. Hach Satarday morzing a littis 
packet containing five sovereigns wag con- 
veyed to Mrs, Granvilie by the maid, with 
“ the gentlemen's compliments.” It waesuch 
& delicuta way of doing.things that tha ladies 
were deeply gratified. For the rest, no two 
visitore ever made themssives more agreeable 
than Mr. Reynolds and his friend. They gave 
no trouble, and were contented with the 
simplest fare, They showed a real talent 
for gardening, and were always ready to escors 
the ladies uny where, 

Mr. Hastiogs always took them to charch, 
His old friend excused himself from attending 
public worship, by ssying the heat of the 
building always gave him a headache; bot 
he was thankfal to turn hig inability to the 
good of others, and kindly took charge of the 
house every Sanday evening, that the servants 
might be free for a few honr?, He wonld sit 


‘in the garden, with a book, the picture of 


venerable cld age; and never failed, on the 
return of the party from chnrch, to ask the 
text and subject of the sermon, 

So prosperity shone on The Laurels. Tha 
Mies Granvilles indulged in new gowns and— 
shall it ba confessed—in new hopes. 

Air. Reynolds gently hinted to their wother 
his intention of biqueathing all his property 
to young Hastings, and his fervent hops that 
his friend would marry an English girl. Tie 
looks and smiles which accompanied these 
confidences made the widow quite sure hia 


‘wishes pointed to one of her own daughters, 


and she grew to regard the insertion of that 
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wonderfal advertisement in the Times as quite 
providential. 

She and her girls had no censealments from 
their two new friends, The gentlemen heard 
the whole story of Dick's adoptioa by Mrs, 
Charteris, and the cruel way in which he had 
loat his fortune. 

‘Miss Petronella Smith” came in for a 
good deal of ladylike abuse during the recital, 
which always ended with the charitable wish 
that the ‘‘minx” would die and leave Dick to 
enjoy his own again. 

Mr. Reynolds listened with the utmost 
attention. He seemed to find a perfect fascina- 
tion in the subject; but he took a completely 
different view from the young ladies. He 
assured them it would be far better to find 
Miss Smith and promote a marriage between 
her and their mach.wronged brother. 

Thus pressed, they owned that the com- 
panion had disappeared, that rewards had 
been offered for news of her in vain, and 
every possible search made for her without the 
least result. 

Theold gentleman shook his head ominously. 
He thought such a course very rash. It was 
enongh to encourage anyone to bring forward 
& pretender—some girl answering to Miss 
Smith’s description—bat there, no doubt Mr. 
Granville remembered her sofficiently to be 
able to detest sach a fraud. 

Laura confessed her brother had never 
even seen Petronella; but Mr. Cameron, their 
family lawyer, had met her often, and was not 
likely to be mistaken in her identity. A look 
of dejection passed over the old man’s face at 
these words, and he declared his neuralgia was 
so bad he must go to bed at once, and he did 
30, his friend going up to sit with him later, 
ia quite filial anxiety, Perhaps if the Miss 
Granvilles could have heard their conversation 
their eyes would have been opened. 

‘IT say!” demanded Mr. Hastings, in very 
jifferent tones from thosa used downstairs, 
‘‘ how much longer is this to go on? I am sick 
to death of this milk-and-water existence. 
They have had thirty pounds of our money in 
hard cash, and we have gained nothing?” 

‘* We shall gain a great deal,” said the old 
raan, calmly; “and as for our stay here, I 
intend to end it on Taesday.” 

** Two days hence! Oa what excuse?” 

“Qh, none! I have made my plan, and I 
think it will be successful, and we shall net a 
considerable sum. All I ask of you is to go to 
London, on some excuse;to-morrow, premising 
that you shall not return till Thursday.” 

“‘I don’t like working in the dark!” said 
Hastings, morosely. ‘‘ What am I to do on 
Taesday when I get to town?” 

* Anything you like, so that you keep clear 
of the Bank of England and Easton Railway 
station until you see me again. I will meet 
you on Taesday afternoon at our usual 
house of call.” 

Haatings looked at him sharply. 

* And not as old Mr. Reynolds, I suppose?” 

‘‘ Precisely—and if you could contrive to 
make some alteration in your own appearance 
for a few days I should advise it.” 

‘* I'm bleseed if I kuow what you are aiming 
at!” 

‘Yon had better not know jastat present, I 
don't mind telling you one thing—I intend to 
go to the Bank of England on Taesday to 
draw out my dividends. My property, as per- 
haps you are nos aware, is invested in India 
Debentare Bonds.” 

‘You are right, I had no idea of it! I 
begin to understand your little game, bat—is 
it safe?” 

“Don't be a coward—there'a twenty 
thousand a-year at stake and a fine estate, 
Mrs, Charteris lefs it all to Petronella Smith 
for ber life.” 

‘* And the girl, like the idiot she always was, 
took it into her head to die and deprive us of 
he! piog her to spend her fortune!" 

‘* [ doa't believe she is dead.” 

‘‘ Well, Ido. It would tate a clever hand to 
avoid the traps we have set for ber, and dodge 
tue old lawyer's spies ag well! Besides, why 





should she hide herself from him? It would 
be to her interest to go to him?” 

“Only Nell was a simpleton, and never 
understood her own interests. Never mind, 
if Taesday'’s scheme succeeds I shall have 
plenty of ready-money, and in a very little 
while Mr, Cameron will know the whereabouts 
of the miseing heiress.” 

‘Ot Nell?” 

‘*Of Petronella Smith,” said the old man, 
with a nod. “As her father, I shall claim 
the property on her behalf.” 

‘You heard what they said downstairs? 
That old Cameron knew her well?” 

‘“‘And that Dick Granville had never seen 
her. We shall have to divide our forces, my 
friend. Mr. Granville, (whom, for certain 
reasons, we had better fight shy of), shall see 
the heiress. You and I will interview the 
lawyer.”’ 

Hastings stared at his confederate in a 
burst of genuine admiration. 

“If you had had a little honesty with your 
brains what a splended thing you might have 
made of your life!" 

Reynolds smiled sardonically. 

‘In which oase, young man, I should 
hardly have needed your help. As it is, our 
interests are bound up together, and we must 
either sink or swim in company.” 

‘I'd prefer to swim.” 

“So would I. And but for that provoking 
chit we might have done so easily.” 

sf ——— looked up with an inquiring glance 
from bis dark eyes. 

“Well?” retarned the other. 

“T have known you a good many years 
now,” said the younger man, frankly, ‘“‘ and I 
understand you pretty well in most things; 
bnt there's one trait in your character I can’t 
make out. Why do you hate that girl?” 

“T never said I hated her.” 

‘But you can’t deny it. She has beauty, 
grace and youth—the three things most 
likely to touch a man’s heart, bad though he 
may be. She is your own child, and you 
detest her.” 

** Ido.” 

“ And why?" 

‘I have no intention of telling you. She 
was always a bone of contention between me 
and my wife, and—she despises me !"’ 

“She despises me!” said the younger man, 
thoughtfally ; ‘and, therefore, I long’to have 
her in my power, to make her feel my 
authority. If she is above ground I will find 
her yet, and teach her who is her master. Bat 
—I don't think, even now, I hate her as you 


Tae ladies were thrown into dismay the 
next morning. Mr. Hastings received a letter, 
commanding him to go to London at once 
and see the general of hia regiment, who 
chanced to be there, and had something im- 
portant to communicate. 

The young man could not possibly return 

before Thursday, though he assured them the 
hours would seem of double length to him 
until he rejoined his friends. 
* He was very much missed at The Laurels. 
A veil of sadness hung over the little party, 
and the girls were quite glad to remember 
their mother was going to London on the next 
day to get her dividends—a most pleasing and 
engrossing diversion, 

Usually one of the sisters attended her, but 
as that dear old man, Mr. Reynolds, was 
going on the sslf.same errand he escorted her. 

He had tickets from a friend for a flower- 
show at Dring which the girls had wished to 
attend, (only the price of admission had for- 
bidden it), Why should not the young ladies, 
he urged, avail themselves of his tickets, and 
attend the show under the chaperonage of 
their friend, the Vicar's wife? He would take 
every care of their mother, and bring her 
safely home not later than six o'clock. 

Now a Royal Princess was to distribute the 
prizes at the flower show. The tickets were 
half-4-guinea each, and all the rank and 
fashion of the neighbourhood would be there. 
Think of the temptation to the Granvilles ! 





Besides, the Vicar’s lady, who was fond of 
patr@nising them, had confessed she could not 
afford a ticket. Think of the triamph of 
being able to offer her one. 

Despite their years and their prudence we 
must own Dick's sisters were but human. They 
accepted the squares of pink cardboard, saw 
their mother and Mr. Reynolds off by a morn- 
ing train, and at tbree o'clock started for the 
flower-show in the best of spirits. 

The reat of the narrative depended solely 
on Mrs. Granville, and as she was little used 
to relate her adventures, her story was 
flarried and incoherent. Perhap; she forgot 
a few trifling details, but the main facts were 
probably right 

They had a delightful journey, she told her 
girle, and drove in a cab from Easton to the 
Bank of England. She received the dividends 
as usual in bank-notes—a hundred and sixty 
pounds—almost the whole of their half-year's 
income, and she placed the notes. (also asusual), 
in a small leather bag, which possessed a 
patent lock, and was alwaye carried by her on 
these occasions. 

Pockets were not to be depended on. She 
would have been in an agony had she trusted 
to one, but with the locked bag clutched in one 
hand, and thus continually in her sight, she 
i? "Reynold suggested Iunch. Not th 

r. ynolds munch. Not the 
Bath bun and glass of sherry she would have 
taken under the circumstances, but a really 
elegant collation at a famous confectioner's. 

They had all the delicacies of the season, 
and he pressed her in honour of their friend- 
ship to take a little champagne. - 

Perhaps, being unused to it, it got into her 
head, for after pry | it she became very 
drowsy; she could keep her eyes open. 

Mr. Reynolds noticed her sleepiness, and 
begged her to rest a few moments while he 
went downstairs to pay the bill. She really 
thought she must have dropped off as soon as 
he left her. 

When she woke up the large room was per- 
fectly empty, and one of the young attendants 
told her, impertinently, they did not like 
people to go to sleep en their premises, and 
that that she must really go about her 
business. 

Horrified at the radeness, to which she was 
but little accustomed, Mrs. Granville asked 
what had bscome of her friend, the gentleman 
with white hair. She was told he had paid 
the bill,and left immediately. He had been 
gone over two hours. 

Still half dazed by the suddenness of the 
alarm, Mrs. Granville felt for her bag, and 
discovered it had disappeared. Her purse, her 
retarn ticket, everything she had was in it ; 
and she actually was alone and penniless in 
London. 

With a happy thought, worthy of a wiser 
woman, Mrs. Granville asked to see the pro- 
ptietor of the shop, and, after some demur, she 
was shown into the presence of the manager, 
who, to her amazement, looked as much a lady 
as herself. 

Fortunately,this personage, besides being a 
successful woman of business, had a consider- 
able knowledge of character, and a very kind 
heart. 

The moment she heard Mrs. Granville’s 
story she felt certain the poor lady had been 
the dupe of some professional thief. 

The narrative was too simple, too tearfal, 
and above all, too zmprobable to be false. No 
one would ever have ‘“‘made up” such a 
seemingly incredible story. Besides, the con- 
fectioner’s manager happened to know Dring, 
and to have passed a house called The 
Laurels. 

Mrs. Granville’s exact description of her 
home and its situation—her mention of the 
Vicar, whom Miss Stubbs knew by name— all 
convinced the astute spinster she had before 
her the victim of as cruel a theft as was 
often perpetrated. 

The rash of business being over this good 
Samaritan made Mrs, Granville drink a cup 
of strong tea in her own parlour, and then 
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depnted one of the assistants, (aot she who had 
aroused poor Mrs. Granville so rudely), to go 
with the poor lady to Easton station and see 
her safely into the train for Dring, Miss Siubbs 
advancing a few shillings ont of her own 
pocket to defray the railway fare. 

She would willingly have sent for a police. 
man and entrusted the case to him on the 
spot, but she feared her principal's anger if 

e brought needless notoriety on the shop as 
the scene of a robbery, and she also felt that 
till Mrs. Granville gave up her faith in “ Mr. 
Reynolds” little could be done for her. 

The daughters’ consternation and dismay 
when they returned from the flower-show, 
and heard their mother's tale, may be 
imagined. 

Mrs. Granville protested she must have been 
robbed after Mr. Reynolds left her / 

Laura and Marion quite agreed with ber ; 
ut a strange fancy stole upon Georgina. She 
had heard the maids comment, (and reproved 
4hem pretty sharply for it, too), on Mr. Hast- 
ings taking both the portmanteaus with 
him the day before, averring that ‘the old- 
gentleman” had nothing left to keep his 
clothes in. 

Upstairs rushed Georgina to the room oc&u- 
pied by Mc. Reynolds. Every drawer was 
empty, every peg bare. There was absolutely 
nothing left of the old man’s property except 
his night-shirt, brash and comb, slippers, and 
the well-worn Bible, which always lay con- 
spicuously on the dressing-table. 

A terrible conviction came to the poor 
woman that they had been duped. Hastings’ 
sudden journey yesterday, the presentation of 
the flower-show tickets, the offer to escort her 
mother to London, one and all were part of a 
deep-laid scheme, and not one penny of the 
dividends would they ever see. 

Mrs. Granville and her elder daughters called 
Georgina unfecling and suspicious. They 
kept their faith in the two boarders, and sat 
up tillthe last train was in, hoping for Mr. 
Reynolds’ return. 

The next day Georgina, without saying a 
word of her intentions, went to London and 
straight to the bank. 

She found out the very gentleman who had 
handed her mother the parcel of bank-notes, 
and to her joy discovered he knew their num- 
bers, bat this relief was short-lived. 

She was detained by the kind-hearted off- 
cial while he made inquiries, and heard in a 
few moments that every one of the notea had 
been cashed the previous afternoon by an old 
gentleman of venerable aspect. ! 

Georgina got home with her tidings, when 
her mother and Laura went into hysterics ; 
and Marion, after a brief consultation with 
her youngest sister, despatched the telegram 
which interfered with Diok’s dining at Ravens- 
mere ! (To be continued.) 








Ar THE Japavese Pray.—After dying in a 
moat “realistic '’ manner, the Japaneee actor 
coolly gets up and in sight of the audience 
strolls away. ‘Since none suppose that I 
am really slain,” he argues, ‘‘and since I am 
no longer wanted, why should I waste my 
time?" So off he goes. Another quaint 
proceeding is that the leading performer is 
always attended by a servant with a long red 
stick like a fishing-rod, which has a candle 
stuck at the end of it. He crouches on the 
stage, and holds this up to illamine the 
features of the actor or actress, and, shonld 
the latter stride suddenly across the stage, the 
attendant rises and follows. He is of course 
understood to be invisible. In a scene of 
great movement it is inexpressibly comic to 
mark four or five excited personages strattin 
in wrath, each followed by a fishing.rod an 
candle, Nor is this all. The actor's dresser 
likewise appears .with him—invisible of 
course; and it is his fanction to rearrange, 
if it falls into awkward folds, the volaminous 
attire of the hero. The dresser also gives his 
master an occasional dab of paint or powder, 
and picks up the things he drops, 





EDEN’S SACRIFICE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXXII.— (continued). 


Wutrrep drew himeelf up with a curiously 
set, resolute expression about the mouth. 

“‘T have decided,” he ssid, steadily. ‘TI 
think a trip to Italy would do you a world of 
good. Eden. Will you go, my darling?” 

** Yes,” 

“When?” 

‘* When you will!” 

‘* As—as my wife, or—my sister?” 
**Ae—your wife, Wilfred, if you wish it 
go. ” 

His heart trembled until articulation was 
destroyed. His quivering lips rested upon 
her dark hair, and she felt the arm that en- 
circled her twitch convalsively. 

She was inexpressibly sorry for him. 

** Poor Wilfred!” she murmured, soothingly, 
“*T think your faults must have been thruat 
upon you, for you are innately noble.” 

A long silence followed. 

Eden was resting unresistingly against his 
breast, half asleep through fatigue, now that 
the excitement of the moment was over ; and 
Gordon, almost mad through passionate love, 
was endeavouring to put the memory of it 
from bim that he might think and plan for 
the future. 


There was no consideration of restoring her’ 


to her friends now. All that had passed with 
the danger of losing her. He would sell hia 
heart's blood, drop by drop, to keep her; he 
would sell his very soul, even as Faust did to 
Mephistopheles. 

His conscience pricked him concerning the 
illegality of their marriage, but he put it 
from him deliberately. 

‘ What is marriage but a union of hearts?” 
he asked himself, feverishly, with his lips 
upon her short, curly hair. ‘‘She shall be 
notbing to me—nothing until her whole heart 
and soulare mine. I will win! Eden mine 
—miue! What can Heaven cffer to compare 
with that? My wife!” 

He had drawn her closer than he was aware. 
She smiled into his face a trifle breathlessly, 

‘Forgive me!’’ he whispered, ‘' You see 
even my love is cruel.” 

“The paradoxical cruelty of tenderness,” 
she answered, gently, ‘that killa through 
cherishing. If I give myself to you, Wilfred, 
how long before you will weary of me?” 

**Conld I ever weary of air. of the stars, 
of perfection, of an ideal? Oh Eden, love 
me—only love me—not lightly, but with the 
fall capability of your nature! Let itexpand 
and engalf me, and I swear to you that, in spite 
even of the past and memory, I will make you 
happy! ‘Tell me that you will try, dearest— 
darling!" 

“I will try. How good youare to me, after 
all—after all?” 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
stoppirg of the carriage before a dark, silent 
house. 

Jim Lewis descended from the box and 
opened the door. 

‘‘How can I goin there?”’ Eden inquired, 
anxiously. ‘‘ I have on only my wrapper and 
slippers.” 

“No questions will be asked,’ answered 
Gordon. ‘This man's wife lives here. We 
will remain only until to-morrow.” 

She allowed him to lift her from the car- 
riage and assist her up the stoop, while Jim 
Lewis opened the door with 2 latch-key. 

He left them in a rather musty parlour, 
while he went to find his wife; then returned 
and condusted them to an uncomfortably-far- 
nisbed room on the second floor. 

“It’s the only one vacant to-night,” Mrs. 
Lewis explained, ‘‘ but I hope it will answer.” 

** Quite well,” replied Eden, pleasantly. 

Osce again she and Gordon were left alone. 

He looked at her uneasily. 

** Would you prefer that I should remain 
in the parlour for the remainder of the 


? night?” he stammered. 





“No” she answered. ‘I am an awiul 
coward, and shonld be afraid in here alone.” 

He set his teeth hard and drew a high- 
backed, hair.cloth sofa to an extreme end of 
the room, placing a half-worn paper screen 
between it and the bed. 

‘“‘ See what a nice room I have improvised! ” 
he said, endeavouring to speak lightly. “I 
am sorry to subject you to such discomfort 
for even one night. Go to bed, dear, and for- 
get all your trials in a sweet, dreamless sleep. 
There will be no goblins to get you to-night. 
Good-night, Eden!’ 

‘“* Good-night !"’ 

He lifted her hand to his lips. She looked 
at him a moment curiously, then turned away, 
and, with her wrapper still on, laid down upon 
the bed and slept. 

Gordon resolately kept his eyes shut, but 
there was no sleep for him. Nature was in 
revolt. : 

He thought of everything—made plans and 
rejected them, seeing some trifling flaw by 
which detection might follow ; but when morn- 
ing came he was prepared for every emer- 
gency. 

The future was as clearly outlined as a 
portrait by a master-hand. He was radiant 
with happiness. Success, love, joy, were with- 
in his grasp. He had bat to open his arms to 
embrace them. 

He bathed his face with cold water, carefully 
rearranged his hair before the cracked mirror, 
then stood looking down upon Eden as she 
still slept, the fire in his cheeks and eyes 
making him strangely handsome. 

His arms were folded tightly across his 
breast, as though to resist the temptation of 
taking her in them. 

‘‘ Eden |” he said, gently. 

The dainty lids raised. 

“The breakfast bell has rang. Will you 
come down? or would you prefer to have 
yours here?” 

She looked abcut the little, uncomfortable, 
stuffy room with a repressed shiver. 

“‘I will go down, I think,”’ she answered. 

“You feel strong enough to go with my 
assistance?” 

‘‘Tam very well indeed!’ she answered. 
“T think the exsitement of last night was a 
magnificent tonic. Shall I be likely to see any 
one except Mr. Lewis and his wife?" 

“I think not. They let rooms, but take no 
boarders. Catherine will think to send your 
clothes to-day, and this evening, if you are 
well enough, I will engage passage on the 
Etruria, which sails at daybreak.” 

“You are going——” 

- ‘ To Italy, to begin a new life, with Heaven's 

e a 

There was such deep feeling in the words 
that the tears aroce to Eden's eyes. All her 
soul seemed merged into sympathy for the 
man who was so cruelly wronging her. Every 
look of bis eyes, every tone of his voice, 
seemed to deepen it: and while her heart 
was still bleeding over Bertie Staunton she 
longed to put her arms about Gordon’s neck 
and comfort him. 

She laid her hand upon his folded arms 
and lifted her sweet eyes, filled with tears, 

‘¢ Yes,’ she said, gently, ‘we will 
from to-morrow at daybreak, forgetting all the 
past, and living each for the other and 
Heaven.” 

He bent his head and touched her brow 
reverently with his lips. 

She turned away, and he looked idly from 
the window as she completed her simple toilet. 

‘‘T am ready” she exclaimed, standing beside 
him and resting her hand against his 
shoulder. 

He took her in his arms and laid her head 
against his breast. 

“‘ Were this the end, death at the beginning, 
I should thank Heaven for having felt your 
trust, my pure one!" he murmured, wistfally. 
‘‘Oh Eden, it only my life were clean!" 

“Hosh! Weare to forget, you know! Let 
us go!” 

He kissed her once tenderly, with holy calm, 
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then. drawing her hand through his arm led 
her down, 

In the hall below Jim Lewis waited. 

“May I sea you for a few moments, Mr. 
Gordon?” he asked. ‘ Your wife can wait 
for you in the dining-room. She will .see no 
ose but my wife.” 
awe you excuse me?” Gordon asked of 


‘* Certainly.” 

Jim Lewis opened the door without glancing 
in, and allawed Eden to pass, closing the.door 
upon her. 

A woman was there before her. 

She turned at Eden’s entrance and attered 
a low cry, falling back fora moment, then 
springing forward like a fiend and grasping 
the frightened girl by the wrist. If was Alice! 





CHAPTER XXXIII, 

“ Ar dagt |” 

The exolamation fel¥ from Alice's lipa with 
a thrillipg croelty that waa horrifying. But 
after one moment of mute dismay Eden was 
berself again. 

Ske drew herself np coldly and shook the 
woman's band from her arm. 

‘*How dare you touch me!” she cried, 
harehtily. 

Tne woman laughed. 

Ig saa such a hideous, scornful langh that 
Edep shivezed, 

* Tonckh you!” Alice exclaimed. ‘' Touch 
you, indeed! Ha, ha! That is good, really 
very. good, What better are you than I? 
Touch yon! You are quite right I should 
not, for Ishall have to make you co-respon- 
dent in my suit for divorce against my has. 
band,” 

Fiden's face flashed hotly. 

Soe thought that the brutal allusion re. 
ferred to her marriage with Herbert Staunton, 

* You-will be good enqugh,” she said, with 
quiet dignity, ‘ta keep Ssaunton’s name.ous 
of your conversation.” 

“Staunton? Pouf! I was not speaking of 
him. He was only another fool with whom I 
pasced a pleasant hour, captured bis pocket- 
book, and departed.” 

Eden started violently. 

ter heart throbbed for 2 moment madden. 
ingly, then seemed to staud still with sicken- 
ing dread, 

* Do you mean,” the cried, so hoarsely that 
her voice wag almost unrecognisable—‘' do 
you mean thas Herbert Staunton was never 
your husband?” 

“Bab! No mora than that milk-sop 
brother of yours.” 

Eden staggered backward, supporting her- 
self against the wall. 

Her face was ghastly, her eyes wildly bright, 
Every particle of strength seemed to have de- 
serted her, yet gradually a stony calm came 
over her, the qnict of hideous dread, of pal- 
pitating longing. 

‘Will you swear that to me?” she asked, 
the words coming through her set, numb lips 
curiously. 

“Swear ik? Of course I will, thoagh I 
don't know that my oath ig any better than 
my word. He was never even for a shadowy 
moment,my husband, for T had one living at 
the time of oar sham marriage.” 

** Then——” 

** My dear, don’t look so. horrified. You are 
not the only woman ia the world who has 
ee 4 ae Will you answer a question 7?” 

“* Agk it.” 


‘Did you write a letter to Walter March. | 


mont, giving him my history as nearly as you 
knag it?’ 

"Ta." 

“Did you doit with Wilfred Gordan’a ap- 
probation?” 

“ss aid.” 

A green haze seemed to cover tha woman's 
face from brow to throat. Her eyes, glittered 
like those of a cat in the dark. 

“Then my reveyge.is to. ba, upon you 











both!” she hissed. ‘Let. me take it upon 
him first, You have believed yourself his 
wife, have you not?” 

‘*T have.” 

‘“‘Ha, hal I thought so. Well, he knew 
that you were Herbert Stanunton’s legal wife; 
that he loved you. Wilfred. Gordon knew 
that, I tell you, and more. He knew that 
even had you been free he conld not have 
married you, for he is my husband!” 

There was a moment of intense silence, 
-then a slight colour surged to Eden’s pale 


face. 
“T will not believe yon!’ she oried, 
vehemently. “He did not know of the 


legality of my marriage, and he is not your 
husband. In spite of Wilford’s association 
with you and the life he hag led, he is a noble 
man, who would scorn the wild act you im. 
pute to him.”’ 

‘* Have you really fallen in love with my 
handeome bat scoundrelly husband? If I 
believed that, I think I shonld be willing to 
forego my revenge for the amusement it 
wonld give me to tell Herbert. Way, my 
dear, it would break his heart,’’ scognfally, 
‘‘ for badly as you have treated him he wor- 
ships you.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“I sce him every day. He and your brother 
are scouring the country for you: He has 
offered the most enormous rewards for you, or 
for any information concerning you.” 

A brilliant light burned in Eden’s eyes, a 
vivid crimson had sprang to lips aud cheeks. 
She was supernatural in her wild, thrilling 
beanty. 

It aroused in Alice the hatred of a demon. 
She saw how frail wae her chance againet her 
rival,’and an expression of infernal desermina.- 
tion darkened and distorted her features. 

She went nearer to Eden, her hand thrast 
into the pocket of her drees, The door opened 
noiseleasly, but neither she nor Eden heard it. 
Gordon was upon the threshold. He recog- 
nised Alice, and paused to listen, trembling 
with gruesome excitement. 

Regardiess of Eden’s loathing, Alice laid 
her hand upon her shoulder with a painful 
pressure. 

‘* You love him!"’ she cried, with fiendish 
hatred—“ you love him! Well,sodol! Do 
you know what it means for a woman like me 
to love? It means death, or worse, to the 
object that stands in her way. It is your 
infernal beauty that he loves, Do you thiok 
that I will give youtobim? Do you think I 
will ever allow you to stand in the place I 
covet? Nevér! I have had my revenge upon 
Gordon by telling you the truth concerning 
him. I know that you will have nothing more 
to do with him, now that I have told you how 
be has deceived you, Now I will have my 
revenge upon you. Go back to Herbert 
Staunton, and see how he will stand the test 
with your cursed beauty spoiled! Go back 
and tell him that I did it, because I will not 
see you in the place that rightfully belongs to 
me, becanee I love him mors than you ever 
can, Hat ha! I shall watch him torn from 
you in disgust and loathing, then my revenge 
will be complete.” . 

She stepped backward ond drew her hand 
from her pocket, holding in s firm gragp & 
amall, dark object, 

Gordon had listened with a slow, paralysing 
terror creeping over,him, The menace of her 
words had prepared him for some horrible 
thing, hut nothing so bad as that she con- 
templated, 

A grasping ory fell from his lips as he saw 
what her hand contained, and understood. her 
terrible design. 

Before he could reach her she had drawn 
the stopper from a bottle, and with a quick 
motion would hava thrown the contents fall 
in Eden's face, bas that Gordon caught her 
arm, and the frightfal liquid fire was thrown 
backward, her own face receiving what she 
had intended for another, 

A shriek of tadescribable pain rent, the air 
as the terrible vitriol began doing ita,work. A 








sound like the terrible frying of human flesh 
filled the room, and scream after soream of 
hoarse agony rang through the hoage, 

Qaick as thought Gorden sprang to the 
tabie and seized a bottle of oil, pouring it over 
the frightful burns; but it was too late to 
prevent the vitriol from doing its hideous 
work, 

The house was quickly filled with people, 
attracted by the dreadfal screams. Doctors 
and nurses were summoned, but tho blue eyes 
were sightless for ever, the beautiful face that 
had wrought such mischief among men was & 
sickening blot. 

When he could leave Alice in more skilful 
hands, Gordon approached Eden. 

Her face was white, and drawa with horror. 

“ Let me take you to your room, my darling,” 
he whispered, gently. 

She drew back, with an expression of such 
loathsome terror as he had never seen upon 
any face. 

“ Don’t touch me! ” she cried, with repulsive 
energy. “I know you now for what you are. 
Go, before I tell all I know, and band you over 
to the police, as you deserve. I pray Heaven 
I may never see your detested, abhorred face 
again 1” 

He looked at hor once earnestly, yearningly, 
then turned and went. 

How was he to know that she believed him 
to have done that hideous thing through 
revenge? How was he to know that ehs con-. 
sidered him worse than a murderer ? 





CHAPTER XXXIY. 


“‘A GENTLEMAN to see you, ma‘sam.” 

Catherine entered Mrs. Brown's room, and 
found her, as she was all the time now, gazing 
with despairing calm from the window. The 
sentence was repeated the second time before 
it washeard ; then it was with the weariness 
of death that Doris turned to her. 

“A gentleman!” she repeated, vaguely, 
“ Who?” 

“* He would give no name, but begs that you 
will not refuse him a few moments’ conversa- 
tion.” 

“T will go down.’? 

“ Pardon me, ma'am, but your hair is not 
in order. If you would have no objection to 
my arranging it, I could do it in a mo- 
ment.” 

The kindness of the tone, the evident desire 
of the woman to do something for her, touched 
Doris’s desolate heart, and mutely she sub- 
mitted herself to Catherine's deft fiogers, 

She did not even resists when her wrapper - 
was loosened, and a dainty eilk dress substi- 
tuted in its stead. 

She thanked the woman with a look, and 
went downstairs, unconscious of how beautifal 
she was under all her grief. 

It requires a touch of sorrow to mature the 
beauty of a woman’s face, as it requires dew 
to mature the beauty of a flower. i 

Slowly she descended the stairs and me- 
chanically entered the drawing-room, where 
her guest waited. 

He.came ont of the shadow. to meet her, bat 
it waa not uatil he had taken her hand and. 
pressed it gantly that she recognised him. 

She staggered, and would have fallen, but 
that he cangtt. her and placed her ina chair. 

‘‘ Doris,” be said, sofsly, * have you no word 
of welcome for me 2” 3 

She lifted her great, haggard eyes to his 
face wistfally. It had growa older and waa 
lined with sorrew, busit was the face she had 
loved—loved atill, even better than she knew. 
And her. eyes expreased it all in a wild longing 
that was pitifal, while her lips remained 
dumb, ; 

‘‘ My poor gicl !’? Walser Marchmont whia- 
pered seating himself beside her, ‘‘ how you 
have enffered!”’ 

‘‘ You—know?”" she gasped. 

“All—yes. Mr, Staunton called upon me 
this morning. Yon would doi send for me in 
your sctrow, bat you see I have come,” 
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cone ree rae sae 


“Not send for you!” she cried, wildly, | 


staggering to hex feet and beating her hands 
together. 


Whateympathy did I offer you in your grict ? 


Did I try to saveyou? No--ob, nol ¢ corned | 


my back upon you, and wrote jon » letier, the 
very remerabrance of which Cres np the bleed 
of my heart. And thee Limerried bim.” 

‘* You loved. kim !’’ 

“T loathed him!” 

* Doria !”’ 

‘(Do youthink my anguish now ie bamitse 
of him? No—a thousand times, no! i am 
giad hedie to suffer, the pennlay of his sites’ 

“Do not say thas! I have come com font for 
you, dear. Hedid not wrong youas he. pre- 
tended. You arechialjegal wife.” 

‘*Comfort! Doyou.cailis so? I.»zbber him 
now more than ever.’ 

‘‘ You sre-bitter.” 

‘'Conld. Lhe otherwise? Look at-me! What 
am 1? The wifeofathief! What hops does 
lifehold forme? Bat-one,and that-the bops 
that somewhere in this. great world I may dis- 
cover some:place whera'T can hide myself.” 

“ Can you nat.cee -how unnecescarily hard 
youare? There.aretbose of ue—old friends, 
tried and tree-—who. are: waiting with oat. 
stretehed a¥ma to ressive acd ecemfcrisoa.” 

Her head resled aa she looked mite bis-kicd 
eyes. 

a Mo, no!’ she mnuttered,.dully: ‘I. esuld 
never stand thesbameocfitell To. be pointed 
atas his wife would kilwe, Ob, Waltez, how 
can you siend and leok st me with such 
gentleness; knowing whats humiliation I have 
caused you? Bat if-pon desire revenge, it is 
fall, complete... Look! I am a wreck, Joy, 
peace, love, hope are stranded, leaving nothing 
nothing!” 

* Yon never loved him, then?’ 
Never!" 
‘“* You sre sure?" 

‘How can you see me aod ask? Why 
need I care to.tetl you? It will bot make your 
revenge the greater. I am-sure because, now 
that I have lost you for ever—for eyer—l 
know that there is not, and. never has been, 
room. ia my. heart for accsther. Now vou 
know. Youcannot despise me mora than you 
have done,” 

‘ Despise you!” 

There was a.world of tender sympothy ia 
the tone, He took her baud and gently forced 
hex into a chair, taking a seat beside her, - 

‘“Dorig,” he said, nefily, ‘I bheve a story 
to tell you. After I have tokiit L.am geing 
to askyou s question, and.upen your eauswer 
toit moch of my. fature.depends.. I think 
the passion bas been all: killed. in. my. na tare, 
but if you.can overlook it there-may be hap- 
piness fcr ua yet.” 

_ Sheliatened ina Cazedsert of way, drixk- 
ing in. the tones of his,voiae with trembling 
eagerness, her eyea wandering over hia face 
and resting upen each; feature with ingalcu- 
lable lave. 

Gently and quietly. he sold. her. the story of 
Eden’s life,.and ef -her ceoaneetion with his 
cwn. Hetoltd her.of hie love—of how he had 
suffered. when-helos¢ her. ¢ 

He neither exaggerated nor under-estimated 
anything, bat.sold her aa: fuizly as he kaew 
exactly the stateof-his feelings: 

‘I have tried, to make yeu. underatand,’’ he 
concluded, ‘that loved her paesionately, de- 
votedly, a8 I perhapsshall never love again. 
Bat love ia nos immertal, Absence and time 
Willeor quer it! Doria,isyoar love-for mestropg 
enough towsake youtruatimeia face of that? 
Will you believe me, and give yourself to. me, 
when you are free, as you soon shali be? Wiil 
you try to forget. that. anyone/ever came’ be- 
tween us,.aed bear with me patiently anti-I 
can do the same?" 

ad endeavour i i 
Pe hy coped, vonred.io sise again, bat ho 

“I know it is a crueliy cold. way of asking® 

woman likeyou.to be my wife, bat will/yon 





‘“What right had [? Where was | 
my trust in yon when you were sccused? | 


'* Your wife!” 
| ‘Ie wit sll. come right by-and.hy, dear. 
Do you think. I would say so if I did mot 
kaow?”’ 

‘On, Walter," she panted, ‘ you cannot 
know what you ate saying! You are asking 
| me, the-wifa of # thief, to marry you—you 
| whom I have ¥ 

‘Never mind that, 
noi?” 

* Bove sont’ 

Tbe tone waa enough. No farther words 
were necded, The excess of wildest idolatry 
Was encompassed ia it, 

‘| thongbs so,” be said, reverontly. “ If 
you love me, dear, cau yor es trast me?” 

“ With my soul)” 

“ Taen-you will be my sife, Dherei per- 
haps I gnoald nos have s2%ed you until you 
ave free, bat the cirenmetaness sre snen that 
I think not even Heaven would blame me. You 
were never his except by fraud, dear, and thas 
does not-hoeld good befere- Heaven or man,” 

“ T cannot-beliove-iti ”’ 

“ What?” 

‘* That-I am teally to be yours atlast. Oh, 
Walter, is such joy siways behind biank 
Cempair:? ’? 

‘ Thope your despair is dons, my poor dear. 
When your freedom is. obteined, and you are 





Yeu love me, do you 





we can both learn to forget,” 
‘‘I do not wish to forget, Walter. 


you have forgiven me. I want always ta 
remember your generosity, your nobility. I 
want to remember that you are s god among 


frighten me, Ab, Walter, it is the misery of 
the past that shows me the joy of tha present 
by contrast! Without it I could not know, 
could not feel the thrill of exuhant happiness 
that leaps throngh my veins.” 

He shuded her face, with its tremulous love, 
npon hie bosom, and looked over her head into 
the sbadows of the past. 

His mental vision rested upon a small, dark, 
passionate face, that made his heart grow cold 
for the moment—cold with the fear of self. 


never love, as he loved Eden; but in that hour 
he planted flowers above its grave, oruaeliy 
holding down a straggling passion. 

He would dovhis duty, he told himself. He 
hed not been false to Doris, be had sold her 
the truth; bat he would repay ber tenderness 
by vever referring, even remotely, to that 
other love, If he maet suffer, he would do it 
in silence, and some day he wonld learn to 
love her aa she deserved in retarn for all her 
tenderness. Ste should neverfee! his neglect, 
never know but that she wae first and best, 

That vow he registered above her head as 
phe rested in his arms, and to the end of his 
life he kept it. 

The peace for which he prayed cams later ; 
and thongh forgetfulness never came, he 
leaamed ta love his wife—if quietly, none the 
less tenderly, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


As the ambulance bearing the suffering 
wooran was driven from the duor, the ominous 
report of a pistol, crisp and echoing, waa 
heard, evidently procseding from the floor 
above. 

Lewis, followed by: several others, hastily 
mounted the stairs avd flapg open the first 
door to which he came, There wasno need to 
go farther, 

In the: centre of the room, snrronnded 
already by a poot of blood, Gordon lay, the 
still emoking revolver beside him. 

«“ He haw kiiled himeelt!'' exclaimed Lewis, 
densely, laying his hand) above the man's 
heart. . 

Same one pushed bie way into the rapidly 
filliag room. 

*T am a dooter!” he cried, 
anything I can do?” 


‘tIg thore 





not truest me, dear?” | 


The crowd fell back to makes room for the 


mine, we will go away together—away where | 


T wart | 
always to remember the great wrong which | 


men, so that my wild worebip of you may not | 


He knew that he had pever loved, could | 


| withous your—-charging me—wit) 


medics! mian, and Lowis tnrned to him 
eagerly. 

‘Tam afvaid it is too late,’ 
with unnensl fesling, ‘Bat do what you 


he ans vered, 


can.”’ 

The physician hent above the prostrate 
men, aud ripping hia veet and shirt avay, 
examined the ghastly hole jost above the 
heart. 

He lifted his head hopelessly. 

‘* He cannot live an hour, and may never 


7 
Pm “ Pat 


regain conaciousuess 3 said, grimly. 
those people from the room, and he!p me to 
make him ag comfortable ag possible for the 
short time he hag $0 Jive.” 

Together they removed the man 
cutting them from his body, and 
night-sbhirt upon him, 

The doctor had stepped the terrible hie 
and as he and Lewis stood looking upo 
pale, cold face, the dark, hagyard «; e3 opened. 
They were lifted wistiully. 

He did not seem to euffor, bot the shadow 
of death was already upon his brow, 


‘s clothes, 
rlaced a 








“* Where is Eden?” he asked, with psixfal 
effort, 

A soft rustle of gormenta near the dcor was 
beard, and, before Lewis could answer, Eden 
stecd heside them. 

A x.entle amile broke over his etiffening 
lips. ' 

“Tt saved—your life—tittle ons,’ he said, 
wearily. * Poor Alicea! Will some one teil—- 
her thet—I am sorry—her act recoiled—npon 


—herseif?”’ 
Eden bent forward eaysrly. 
‘“* You did not do it parposely ?’’ she asked, 
breathlesely. 
| ‘ Throw thas viiricl ou ber?” ! 
in horritied astoniskment, 
*s You,” 
* Ob, Eden! 


inqaired, 


Am I not gailty enxoogh— 
69 Gowartly 
—an act as that?” 

“ You did not then?” 

+*No,” 

‘‘ Thank Heaven for that! Ob, 
Wilfred, what have I done?” 

‘‘Nothing, child, nothing, Doctor, will 
you—not leave me—here with bor? I——" 

‘* One moment!" exclaimed the physician. 
‘‘ You did this yourself?” 

‘+ Veo," 

* You have but a few minutes to live. Shall 
T summon a clergymen ?” 

‘No. Leave me the moments that J 
have.”’ 

Tas physician bowed, and with Jim Lewis 
left the room. 

Eigen drew « chair beside the bed. and took 
the hand of the suffering min ino both her own. 
Her face was wet with tears. 

‘Why did you doit, \Wiilfred?” she cried, 
in # choked voice. 


Wilfred, 





** Becanse—I had nof the—courave to faca 
my iife—without you. den—you are an 
ange!—to speak to me—like this when— you 
know how I bave—wronged you,” 

‘‘ She told the truth, then?” 

‘Did yon donbt it?” , ‘ 

‘‘T did—oh, I did!" 

‘15 was true, dear—ailtrae. Bot [ never 
intended—to make you—my wife in—reality 
until I had—the legal right. You—wili truas 
—the word of—s dyicog man—and believe toss 
—will you not?” 

Sxiltly memory retursed to her. 
thonght of how reverently he had treated her 
in every instance, and the hardnesa that had 
orep? into her hears eoftened. 

“‘ Yes, I believe you,’ she exid, gently. 

‘ And you—forgive me?” 

‘I do, from my eoul.”’ 

“T never hoped for it. Even—in my 
dreams—I ueed to start up—feeling how— 





Sha 








you would cursé me-—-if you bat knew. Try 
to—remember— dear—that it wae ai! cau-ed 
—by a strange—wild love, over which—I had 
no control whatever. I — have sinned — 
greatly. Perdition is—ready to receive me— 





yet dying—I would brave it—for one’ khisa— 
from your lips.” 
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** Hash—oh, hush!”’ she oried, clasping his 
hand more closely and bending nearer to him. 

Tt is s0 wicked—so wicked! Wilfred, you 
are standing almost in the presence of your 
Maker. Beseech His pardon. IfI have for- 
given, He can.'’ 

* To meet—you there— Tell me just once! 
Do—not be impatient. Let me—have these 
last—moments as—my own. If things had 
ee you—ever have loved 
me?” 

She thought an instant. With the memory 
of Bertie Staunton before her she knew that 
she could not, but if she had never met him—— 

‘* Yes,” she answered. ‘I should have 
loved you!” 

The radiance of his countenance repaid her, 

‘‘T—can—die now,” he muttered, brokenly. 

Eder—the end—is nearly here. Forget— 
‘orget— and—kies me!”’ 

She bent her head until his face was wet 
vith her tears, then she pressed her lips upon 
his with gentle tendernees. 

“It is—enough !" he whispered. 

And with his eyes resting upon her face his 
sonl departed, to find either rest or eternal 
rain, Eden dared not think which. 

She opened the door and gently called the 
doctor. He and Lewis came together. 

The smile was still upon the white face, 
peacefal and loving. . 

Lewis seized Eden’s hand. 

“You made his last moments happy, 
miss?" he asked, brokenly, 

‘ I tried.” 

‘* Heaven bless you for that! He was the 
only human being on earth I loved. He had 
his faults, bus his virtues were those of an 
angel.” 

A silence fell upon them. 

A white-faced woman, with disordered hair, 
had staggered into the room. She canght 
Lewis's hand in a grasp that was terrible. 

"I got your note, Jim!" she oried, 
hoarsely. ‘‘ For Heaven's sake, tell me it is 
nos true!" 

For answer he pointed silently to the bed, 
and the woman tarned. 

She neither moaned nor cried out, as her 
eyes rested upon the rapidly-stiffening features, 
but like a piece of animated stone she glided 
to his side and stood looking down upon him. 

‘No word of farewell to me,” shs whis- 
pered, in a dumb, emotionless way—“ no 
thought even, when I wonid have given my 
life gladly for you. But what am I, that I 
should have expected it? I could only wor- 
ship you from afar, buat I did worship you, my 
prince, my hero! Dead! dead! dead!” 

Slowly, as though life were giving way, she 
sunk upon her knees, her head failing gra- 
dually to her lap. 

Lewis laid his hand upon her head gently. 

‘* He would not wish you togrieve, Catherine,” 
he said, eoftly. 

She lifted her stony face mechanically. 

Her gaze, instead of falling upon Lewis, 
rested upon Eden. She dragged herself 
wearily to Eden's side, and lifted the hem of 
the dainty wrapper until her lips rested 
upon if, 

‘‘He loved you,” she said, dully, ‘and 
because of that you are sacred to me. You 
seem @ partof him. You will let me see you 
sometimes, will you not? You will pity me, 
because I have loved him even as he loved 
you, only with perhaps’greater seif. sacrifice." 

“ Poor Catherine!"’ Eden whispered—‘‘ poor, 
unhappy one!” 

Toe small hand rested upon the woman's 
sold face, and tarning her lips rapidly, 
Catherine kissed both palms. 

It was Jim Lewis who sent a message to 
Herbert Staunton and Malcolm Carlton—Jim 
Lewia, the thief, whom the contact with death 
had converted to an honest man. 

Tender and respectfal as a loyal peasant to 
@ qusen he was to Eden. He knew how 
Gordon had wronged her, and that she should 
forgive him so fully and freely raised her to 
the level of the angels in Jim Lewis's eyes. 

In the little staffy parlour a bier rested. 





Upon it Wilfred Gordon lay, his turbulent 
soul at peace. A calm smile remained upon 
his lips, and even death could not rob the dark, 
thrilling beauty that had characterised him in 
life. Few had understood his nature—few 
care to understand a thief—bnot under the 
inflaence of love the germs of nobility in his 
soul might have blossomed into wondrous 


uty. 

Beside him a bowed woman sat, strangely 
broken in epirit. Silver threads that had not 
been there twenty-four hours before glistened 
in the soft brown hair. She neither moved 
nor spoke; she did not seem even to think, 
though now and then a low, suppressed moan 
escaped the white lips. 

Through the long hours of the night she 
sat there, her forehead bowed upon the icy 
hand of the dead. She wa; nerving herself 
to say a long farewell to the man she wor- 
shipped from afar, but it was the bitterest 
trial of a life filled with grief. He had saved 
her from death, protected her in life, had been 
her unfailing friend always, and she had 
allowed her wild, untutored heart to set him 
up asan idol, She had never expected any 
return, It wae right that he should love 
another, and she loved that other for his sake ; 
but he was hers in death, and the pale lips 
smiled as she kissed him. 

Poor Catherine! The recompense was small 
for a life of suffering. 


(Zo be continued.) 








FIRES UNSEEN. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER Xx, 


Tue butler withdrew. The two were alone 
together, and Zitella wae the first tc speak. 

“ Hugo,” she said, “my husband”— and 
the words were characteristic of the woman, 
whose thoughts and actions were never im- 
peded by scruples of any kind. 

The Marquis, however, was not now so 
ready to answer Zitella as he would have 
been ‘long years ago. His love for a pure, 
beautifal girl had made him loathe ail false- 
hood and sin. He stood now looking with 
troubled eyes out of a white face, at the 
embodiment of his old sin, not thought on or 
regretted until that morning in which he had 
seen Romola in the woods at Lockesly Hall. 

‘“ Zitella,” he said, at last, in a faint 
stammeriog voice, ‘‘I did not expect to see 
you here! Icame to see another person on 
very important business!” 

‘* Perhaps I may be able to help you, my 
husband!” said Zetella, as she motioned him 
to follow her into a little room on the left of 
the hall. ° 

Here, when the door was shut upon them, 
the Marquis looked at his companion, and 
wondered what had become of the brilliant 
beauty which had dazzled his eyes long years 
ago, but had not touched his heart. 

Nothing now remained of Zitella’s charms 
but the large, dark eyes, which could atillassume 
any look at will, though insolence waa their 
prevailing expression; but in her face and 
features intemperance and paint had fore- 
stalled the ravages of time, and as he looked 
at her the Marquis shuddered, and loathed 
the memory of hie early sin. 

* Well, my husband!” said Zitella, ‘‘ what 
can I say to express my pleasure at this unex- 
pected meeting?” And then, at last, the 
Marqnis spoke,— 

‘« Three times, Mra. Eyre, “ he said, quietly, 
‘‘you have called me bya title which long 
ago we mutually decided did not belong to 
me.” ; 

‘I was young and foolish,”’ replied Zitella, 
assuming a soft expression; and I was so 
proud that, when I thought you did not love 
me, and that I should be a burden on you, I 
let you go; but it was no separation, as I now 





very well know, and you, who were really my 
oo" long ago, must be my husband to. 
ay 1” 

The Marquis thought of Romola, but dared 
not give vent to the groan which rose from his 
heart; yet, in the depths of his misery and 
degradation, there was one gleam of comfort 
from the thought that his love for Romola had 
that day vowed itself to death for her sake. 
That day he had voluntarily given up the girl 
whose love he knew he would never win; but 
instinct told him that, if he would help Romola 
to win back her lover, he must not mention 
her name to Zitella. 

“ But you are married to another |" he said, 
atlast. “ You cannot wish, therefore, to pro- 
claim to the world what must bring you 
disgrace, and perhaps worse ? ” 

There was an angry glitter in Zitella’s 
eyes as she interrupted eagerly,— 

* You would tell me that the sin of bigam 
is punishable by law; but I have not sinned, 
and I do not fear it. I married Valentine 
Eyre, believing you to be dead. I had heard of 
your death from the =~ of one who professed 
to know you abroad. Whether he lied wilfully 
or not I cannot say, nor does it make any 
difference. But though I married Valentine 
Eyre,” continued Zitella, defiantly, “I never 
cared one jot for him, and if I wish to leave 
him now he dared not oppose me!” 

‘*But why should you wish to leave your 
husband, Mrs. Eyre?” asked the Marquis, 
with every appearance of surprise. ‘ Valen- 
tine is rich and well.born, and, though a com- 
moner, he stands higher than many men of 
title. I think,’’ he added, “that there is no 
older name in all England than that of Eyre; 
and where would you find a fairer home than 
Chevenage Court?” 

“You talk to me as if I were a child, with- 
out heart or feeling!” exclaimed Zitella, 
passionately. ‘' Will the length of a pedigree, 
the splendour of a home, to which I have no 
right, satisfy me? Valentine Eyre is not my 
husband, and I hate him! You are my hus- 
band, and I love you. Vvilé tout, mon cher ;" 
and Zitella made a gesture, half petulant, 
half pleading, with her plump, jewelled hand. 

The Marquis looked at her, and felt in his 
heart the heaviness and nausea which sooner 
or later follows sin. But though he saw that 
Zitella would be a bitter foe to fight against 
he did not fear her. Why should he, when 
she could not, by any possibility widen the 
gulf between himself and Romola? So, re- 
solving to have done for ever with all false- 
hood, he said, quietly,— 

**You have no right to love me, Zitella. 
And if the bond between you and Valentine 
Eyre could be severed to-morrow you would 
not come to meas my wife, for I was never 
your husband. Zitella, I did you a cruel 
wrong long ago, when I took advantage of 
your youth and innocence to go through a 
mock ceremony of marriage with you. It was 
no priest, Zitella, who joined our hands, but a 
worthless scapegrace, who gladly did my work 
for a trifling sum of money.” 

For several minutes Zitella could not speak. 
Fierce, ungovernable rage choked her utter- 
ance, and sent a swift wave of crimson to her 
cheeks. 

In the first sight of the man whom she had 
vainly sought for years she had thought her 
title of marchioness all but secure. Now the 
very tone of the Marquis's voice convinced 
her of bis truth, And if her hatred and anger 
could have slain him, Egerton, Marquis of 
Eastshire, would not have outlived those 
moments. But Zitella was not one to give u 
without a struggle, and at last she his 
forth,— 

“ Traitor! And do you dare to tell me such 
a story? Do you think I will either believe 
it or keep it secret? No, Marquis, the tale of 
the wrong you did me long ago shall be heard 
far and near; and even though my revenge 
on you may cost me my all, I shall not rest 
until it is complete!” a 

“As you will,” replied the Marquis, in- 
differently, “But let me tell you, Zitella, 
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that this revenge which may injure you 
terribly cannot touch me, There ie,’ he con- 
tinued, “ surely in all the world but one being 
for whose good opinion I care, and she shall 
hear the whole story of my life from my own 
lips!” 

Ft You love this woman!” exclaimed the 
Spaniard, furiously. 

Yes, as the good love Heaven,” replied 
the Marquis, reverently. ‘' Bot you mistake 
if you think I would dare to tell her of my 
love, or ask her to be mine.” He broke off 
with a sigh, and then added, in a different 
tone, “‘ However, it was not to talk of love 
that I came here to-day.” 

“Why did you come?” asked Zivella, 
curiously ; and the Marquis replied,— 

“I heard that Mra, Alingham was here, 
and I followed her, thinking that she might 
be able to give me some information concern- 
ing the whereabouts of my. cousin, Charchill 
Penance.” 

‘*What do you want with him?” asked 
Zitella, who hated the young Englishman 
whom she had duped and betrayed long years 

0. 
se I have an account to settle with him,” re- 
plied the Marquis ; and misunderstanding his 
words, Zitella replied, eagerly,— 

“Then that cat who is now with my hus- 
band must be made to tell you all she knows, 
for Churchill Penance is her friend. She 
wants him to marry this girl Romola, but he 
shall not if I can prevent it. I hate Churchill 
Penance! And though I do not love Romola, 
she shall know that the man who woovld be 
her husband is her father’s murderer!” 

“Her father's murderer!’ repeated the 
Marquis, in amazement.. ‘ What is this, 
Zitella? I do not understand. Is not Romola 
Valentine Eyre’s daughter? And is not Valen- 
tine Eyre alive and well at this moment?” 

A peculiar light gleamed in the Spaniard’s 
eyes as she replied,— 

© Valentine Eyre has no child, and, as Mrs. 
Alingham knows, this girl and her brother are 
the children of Valentine Eyre’s brother 
Hermann, whom Churchill Penance wilfally 
shot at Florence twelve years ago in mistake 
for Valentine Eyre. It was a mistake that 
cost me dear,” she added, bitterly; ‘‘and I 
vowed to pay the assassin some day. Now, if 
you also hate him, you can settle my account 
with your own!”’ 

The Marquis made no reply, he was puzzling 
deeply over what he had just heard. He felt 
there was a mystery which could not be 
quickly fathomed; but that there was false- 
hood and treachery he felt eure. 

He went back in memory to the time when 
first he had made the acqaaintance of Valen- 
tine Eyre. He could recall no mention of the 
children in England; but that Romola and 
Jaan were the son and daughter of Valentine 
Eyre he had no doubt, and that they were 
being disowned for some evil motive he was 
equally convinced. 

He determined to go quietly and carefully to 
work, and so frustrate the wicked designs of 
Valentine Eyre and his wife. 

Zitella mistook the Marquis’s silence for 

approval of ber plans, and 80, in quite a cordial 
tone, she pressed him to be her guest at Cheve- 
nage for a few nights, for in her swift, subtle 
fashion she argued that the best way to win 
the Marquis would be to get him to join hands 
With her in one cause, 
_ ‘ Oar mutoal hatred of Churchill Penance 
is one link between us,” she said to herself ; 
‘‘and if 1 am carefal others will be formed in 
time which will bind him to me firmly and for 
ever.’ 

Bat Zitella forgot, when she entertained 
these thoughts, that a long and unrestrained 
indulgence in eating and drinking bad greatly 
chilled her intellectual powers. However, 
when the Marquis accepted her invitation to 
— at Chevenage she saw him already 

Mrs. Alingham could not tell the Marquis 
anything about Churchill Penance. She be 


lieved he had gone abroad, but she said plainly 
that she did not wish to mention his name. 

‘*He has broken my darling’s heart,’’ she 
murmured, bitterly, ‘' 1 know not why he left 
her, but there can be nothing to explain away 
the fact that he has been dishononrable and 
heartless. He deserted my child in the hour 
when she stood in sorest need of his protection 
and love. It was a cowardly act, and I will 
never forgive him.” 

Bat when the Marquis had explained the 
whole cause of the separation Mrs, Alingham 
relented a little, and even longed to see 
Churchill Penance, that all might be put right, 
though she still thought that he had been 
harch and cruel, 

‘His act was not that of a trae lover,” she 
said, sorrowfally; ‘‘bat perhaps men never 
love truly, and if my darling forgives him eo 
must I. Her happiness is all that I care for.” 

**Romola’s happiness shall be secored,” 
replied the Marquis, ‘‘even though the pur- 
chase is made with my life. I shall leave 
Chevensge Conrt this very day,’’ he continued, 
‘and by the Icve I bear this sweet and gentle 
girl I swear that I shall never rest unti! 
Churchill Penance bas been found and ail ex- 
plained. Then,’ added the Marquis, rather 
bitterly, ‘it will be for him to beg pardon of 
Romola, though I do not doubt that he will 
win it easily, even though he has taken the life 
from which hers was drawn, and added to the 
wrong the insult of a doubt in his ladylove's 
truth.” : 

** You have spoken most traly, Marquis,” 
said Mrs, Alingham, with deep sadness ; “ for 
® true woman when she loves will love to the 
death. No falsehood, no coldness, no cruelty 
will cure a woman of the deadly disease which 
is called love. Let the sinner but come to her 
feet, and she will pardon and kiss the hand 
that may have struck her a most cruel blow ; 
and as unseen fires barn best and longest 20 
those women love most traly who make no 
sign. Romola is one of these; and though she 
bas never spoken to me of her love for 
Churchill Penance, I know that she would die 
for him.” 

“She shall not die for him!” was the 
Marquis's emphatic rejoinder. ‘She shall 
live; and for her sake Churohill Penance must 
be made happy, thongh he is all unworthy of 
such a priceless jewel. But I can understand 
now,” he added, bitterly, ‘‘why Heaven so 
often forbears to visit the sins of some men, 
It is because an angel in haman guise 
stands between the guilty oulprit and the 
sword of the avenging angel, and the wrath 
of Heaven is turned aside by the sight of that 
woman's purity and her love!” 

The Marguis brought some gleam of hope 
and comfort to Mrs. Alingham's heart with 
these reasurances cf happiness for the girl they 
both loved ; and, in fulfilment of his words, he 
would have set out on his quest that very 
night; but that during dinner Zitella said, in 
her haughty, insolent way,— 

‘I wish Romola to come here and make my 
acquaintance. I shall send a message to her 
to-morrow, bidding her to be here without 
delay !” 

‘* You forget that Romola is ill?” said Mrs, 
Alingham. ‘She has lain in danger of her 
life for weeks, and it wil! be long before she is 
able to travel!” 

Zitella looked at the governess with a con- 
temptuous, insolent glance, as much as to 


say,— 

**Who asked for your opinion—or why 
should you dare to offer it unasked?”’ 

Then, tossing her head, on which gleamed 
the jewels which belonged by right to the 
woman on whom she was heaping her scorn, 
Zitella went on,— 

**Psha! Don’t talk nonsense ! I knowexactly 
what is the matter with the girl, and I bave 
a few words to say which will make her quite 
well,” 

Mrs. Alingham said no more, but she cast 
an apprehensive glance at the Marquis, who 





immediately resolved to remain at Cnevenage 
| Court, and at the same time to prosecute his 











search for Churchill Penance, He would 
think of some means by which a letter might 
reach the absent lover, and bring him bx», 
repentant and shame-stricken, to the fees ; f 
his love. 

‘Ido not covet one smile, one thought, which 
belongs of right to my rival,” eaid the Marquie, 
bitterly, ‘for my love is greater than his, and 
I would die a thousand deaths to bring Romola 
one throb of pleasure; but I will not leave her 
one moment exposed to the cruelty of that 
coarse, merciless woman,” 

And a shudder passed overthe Marquis as he 
saw Zitella raise and drain the glass which had 
been fiiled and refilled three times. He scorned 
and losthed himeelf for sitting at this woman's 
table, even though he was there for Romola's 
sake; and then he looked from the wife to ibe 
husband, and wondered if it was Zitc!la's evil 
inflaence alone which had caused Valentine 
Eyre to change so much for the worse during 
the past twelve years. 

The same thought had come to Mra, 
Alirgham’s mind, bringing with is such agony 
thet, when dinner was over, the governess 
hastened to the poorly-furnished apartment 
which had been assigned to her; and there 
dropping the mask which she had worn even 


in solitads through sixteen long years, Celia 


Eyre, Mrs, Alingham no longer, prostruted 
herself on the ground, and poured forth the 
anguish of her soul in wild tears and words. 

* Oh, Heaven!” she wailed, "tell me what 
is right todo! How can I punish this mun 
who has been exposed to temptation through 
my act? And if he is guilty, what am 1? 
For had I remained his wife all this evil 
would never have come about. Bot whether I 
love him, or love him not, I must do no mure 
wrong, and if I feel that it is right to fight 
for my children against my husband I must 
figbt for them; but oh, Heaven! help me to 
do what is right, and to conquer !"’ 

So Mrs, Alingham wept and waited through 
many long hours, deploring her error, and 
imploring Heaven's aid in proof of its pardon. 
She remembered the arguments which good 
old Doctor Maynard had used long ago to 
dissuade her of the step which she had ro. 
solved through blind pride and anger. 

The very tones of her friend's voice came 
back to her, and his lock, as he had told her 
that falsehood and deception never had but 
an evil harvest; and now the evil had come, 
aud was about to fall, not on herself only, but 
on her lovely, innocent child. 

Bat it must not fall! With barning tears 
Celia cried out that Heaven would not be so 

injast as to punish Romola for her mother's 
sin. 

But though she thought and prayed for 
some way of escape from the dangers which 
encompassed her, it never occurred to the un- 
happy woman that a way might be found if 
she were boldly to confront Vulentine Eyro 
and prove his falsehood, with the acknow- 
ledgwent that she was bis true and lawfal 
wife. But even had such a thought come tc 
Celia she would have received it with sbriok- 
ing beart, and only acted upon it when all 
else had failed. 

Meanwhile, the Marqnis, after much 
thought, had decided to send « letter io 
Ckurchill’s clab in London. Trere were 
several well known clabs of which he knew 
that his cousin was a member; and from any 
of these he thought that a letter might be 
forwarded to Churchiil’s present address, for 
it did not seem to him at all likely that his 
kinsman would have cat himeelf off from ali 
communcn with the world. 

In pursuance, therefore, with this resolve, 
the Marquis spent the whole night in the 
writing of a letter to Churchill Penance, 

It began with a full explanation of aii that 
had passed between the Marquis and Romola. 
And then the writer passed on to the girl’s 
ilinees, dwelling on it in words which wore 
meant to pierce the reader's heart with a two- 
edged sword; for the Marquis was but human, 
and he might well be forgiven for hating a 
man who had so slighted a love which he, the 
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Marquis, would have given his very life to | bie ornel and selfish-punpose, which in nis 


possess for one moment; but, for Romola’s | bliacd wrathand pain-ap 
| which couid only hart himseif,.and perhaps 


exke, the Marqnis would make Oburcnill 
heppy. 


**And because of her,” he said to himself, | 
| angry man ; “ butia it not-beet that sheshonid 


“TI will not strike Churchill Penance as 
Geeply as he deserves to be struck for his 
unmanly donbte and cowardly desertion of | 
the girl to whom he had pledged his love and 
faith.” 

Bot the. letter conld searsely have been 
mores wounding, for every word was & Cagger- | 
thrust; and it ended up with the story with 
which Hermann had deceived Mre. AHzgham, 
and Churchill was mede to understend that 
he was, in very deed, the assascin of Romots's 
futher, 

A few days paesed, during which this letter 
was travelling from London on the track of 
Churchill Penance; and the Marqnais was-at 
Chavenage Conrt, waiting for the moment in 
which Romela should require his help and 
protection 

She arrived at last, bat at the firet sight 
of her the Marqnis'a beart died within him, 

‘‘As well,” he told himeeclf, bitterly, ‘he 
might hope to raise a gathered lily and set it 
onca more on the stem from which it had 
been plucked as to hope that he conld bring 
any healing to Romels.”’ She had not only 
been plucked, but trampled tpon, and aa her 
heart was broken, it seemed to the Marquis 
that she must die. 

“Sie must dic!” he repeated again and 
again, as he looked at the eweet, stricken face 
and eyelids, which droopef, and bad no care 
or atrength to raise themselves. 

it broke his heart to lock at that ornshed 
flower, and made him long to kill Churchill | 
P 
I 





vance; but, for the girl’s uke, he forebore 

om even breathing a onree upon his rival, 

Bat sad as it was to look.at Romola in 
her illness and pain, it was joy compared to 
the tevture of being shut ont from her alto- 
gether ; aud this seon happened, for Romols 
had a arelapee of the fever a fow days after | 
her arrival at Chevenage. And once svain her 
young life trembled in the balances; and even 
poech raneorous hatred and malice as Zitetla'’s 
was driven back before the sight of the si+k 
girl s face, and the sound of her piteonus cries | 
for her absent and estranged lover, 

Alingham remained at Chevenage | 
end nursed her child night and day 


Nira, 
Cour 
Never for reat or elomber did she leave her | 
for one moment; and Zitella, thinking that 
ceath would snatch her viotim from her grasp, 
allowed her fierce desire of vengeance to slam- 
ber for awhile 

If Romola lived she could tortura her by- | 
ancd-by, and meanvhile ehe consoled herself | 
with her air oasties, her dresses, und her 
wine, of which she drank far too fresly, and | 
under the influence of whieh she was wont 
to confide wildly to the Marquis that Romole | 
bad done her no wrong, bot shes hated her as 
eho bated all women who were beautiful and | 
beloved. 

She would aleo declare that Valentine Evre, 
her hasbanc, was in her power, aad she bad | 
bot to speak the word which should.compass 
bis ruin 

All of which provided the Marqais «with 
food for wach anxions thongbt. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Cuvrcsiti Prsxance lefs England, vowing 
never to return toitugain,. In the depths of 
his misery and despair he said that he would 
find some quarter of the globe where ‘the face 
cf » woman should never come before him, 

Fe woald reach some uvinhabited iceland in 
far-off seas, where solitade would im time 
roale him mad; and then, and oniy then,would 
be forget bis love for Romola and her crasl 
fa!sehood to him 

He thought of his mother; bat thengh he 
loved her, and thoagh his heart bled ior her 
as he pictured her grief, stilltne consideration 





Was not strovg enough to turn him aside from | 


d to him as course 


his mother, for a time. 
‘My poor little mother!” said the weary, 


learn to think of me as dead ? Ten her pain 
will cease, and as time heals such wounds as 
common loss, ehe will learn to forget me, and 
be all the bappier because I. shallnodenger be 
there to be a continual.source of anxiety. and 
disappointment to her. And as for Romola,” 
here Chrarehill laughed bitterly, ‘of. courec 
she. will marry the Marqais of. Kastahire, and 
live happy for ever after,ag the fairy tate 
books say; and sometimes, no doubt, my lady 
Marchioness will amuse berself with reoollec- 
tions of her old disearded lover. She will tell 
her noble hnsband what « fool she made of 
Charchill Penanse, and: boast that be woald 
have died for her lightest. word.” 

So, with such bitter, self-destroying 
thonghts as these, Churohili Penance .turned 
his back on England amd civilisation, as he 
thought, forever ; and-under.a feigned name 


he managed to find a berth in a trading vessel” 


which wes about to undertake a voyage round 
the world. 

‘ From thie vessel,” thoaght Churchill Pen- 
ance, ‘I willeurety find some spot in which [ 
may end my days apart from ail oommnunion 
with my fellow creatures!” And so he-began 
hie self-impoeed torture by repulsiag all who 
ventured to address him; bat at the end. of a 
few weeka Charchil! found himself punished 


| for hia misembhropy ; for, inatead of a desert 


island, he found-himeelfJanded in «a eeaporé 


| town on the-cosst of Spain. 


A terrible fever had fallen upon him, and 
the captain of the ship bad sent him onshore ; 
and here, in this overcrowded town, Obarchill 
Penance muet bave died bat forthe kindness 
of one homan-hearted man. And by.some 


| strange working of fate this -geod -Samaritan 


was none other than Martin, -who:bad faith- 
fully adhered to his resolve ithat he» would 
never return to England until he had 
fathomed the mystery which he felt convinced 
enshrouded the fate of his master, Valentine 
Eyre 

So Martin had spent -his- dime and the 
monsy which he had saved in wandering 
throngh Senthern lends until poverty over. 
took him, snd then he settled down in a sea- 
port town, and for vain took to an-ocaopation 
which had beer one of the pastimes of »-com. 
paratively presperous boybeod. 

Is was # very hamble ceoupation, being 
merely the mauufactare of fishing nets ; bat 
Martin seemed to have a talent for-making 
money, and very soon he wasso well off that he 
took a little house for/himeelf, and making it 
his head-quvarters reanmed, at iotervals, his 
seerch for his master, in which, thonghalways 
unencesess’ul, he wae never discouraged, for he 
told himeelf that Valentine E yre.andche muet 
meet at last, Batthe years went by, and-when 
Martin was: beginning to think that) he must 
vesign his fondly-cherished hape, fate stepped 
in and acoompliehed all in her own unalterable 
way. 

Martin was now ean old man; bie hair was 


| white, and his sight dim to what it used to be. 


Bot when a man oalled John Stevens was 
bronght into his house Martin weeognised 
Charchill Penenes, snd seid to bimeslf,— 

‘* Whatever has brought bim to thie ig no 
affair of mine; bunt what be did for-my 
master onee T'll do for him now!” 

And so Martin put his ‘sick guest into his 
own bed, and having sent fer a doctor pre. 
pared himeelf to:nurse Courchili Penance 
until he shold be q2ite well. 

Bat long before that day srrived Martin 
found reason to songratalate-himeelf on his 
haomanity, for ac he listened to his patient's 
fevered cries of Romola and Valentine Byre, 
he thought to himself that, with Churchill's 
ilness, the mystery which enveloped bis 
mueter must come to an end. 

One evening, a8 Martin 9s¢ at the window 
of the sick room watching a great red gon 


~ nn] 
dying above the ooean,she heard his. patient 
utter his mother’s name:in frequent, broken 
sentences ; and this set the old man thinking, 
first. of his own mother,:who was linked. with 
the happiest memortes of his childbood, and 
then of poor little Mrs. Penance, who wanld 
be weeping out her heart away in Hoagland for 
some word of her absent son 

‘« T have never.seen)the lady,’ said Martin, 
to himself, as the sick man's voice rang 
throughthe room, “but that is not needful 
to tell me how :she. is umonrning at this 
moment ; for, bless my heer, all mothers are 
alike, and what son would be loved if tit wasn’s 
Mr. Penance ?”’ 

89, while Martin nuraed the sick man, he 
thought pitifally of the mother away in Eiog- 
land, until is saddenly accarred to him, Jike an 
iuspiration, that he ought to write to, Mra, 
Penance and inform her of her son's eitnation, 
and once there the idea took.a firm hold of 
Martin's mind. 

Bat many daye passed before Martin acted 
upon this idea, for there waa tmore than one 
consideration whigh prevented ig Going .so. 
First of all he did not know where Mrs. 
Penance lived ; bat, when this diffigulty had 
been. smoothed away by the suggestion of 
soms well-known club in London, from which 
the letter would be surel7 forwarded, Valence 
still hesitated, because he shrank from being 
the one tostrike death to s mother's heart; 
for in these days Churchill was so ill that it 
Seemed as if Mra. Penance could only reach 
Spain to find her son dying or dead. 

At the end of a few days, however, there 
was a@ favourable orisis, and from that day 
Churchill began elowly bat surely to mend; 
and one day he was so well that Vilence 
could scarcely refrain from a shout of- joy. 
Bat he fonnd a safer vent for his feelings in a 
jetter to Mre. Penance, which, when written, 
was directed to a clab in London, of which, to 
Martin's certain knowledge, Charchi!! Penance 
had once been.a. member. 

That letter, written in ‘sach hops, was 
crossed on its homeward way by one which 
had been travelling from one to another of 
Cbarchill's old haunts. 3% was the letter 
penned by the Marquis, and it reached its 
proper destination; ons day, when’ Martin was 
beginning to entertain grave dorbts that his 
pstient would ever recover his lost health. 

At the sight of an English letter, all covered 
with foreign post-marks, the faithful Martin 
felt his eyes grow dim with a rush of emotion 
which would have done credit to a man of 
nobler birth. He held the envelopes away 
frorn him, while his hand shock as he gazed 
as at some strange thing, * Churckill Penance, 
Esq.,” read, “Oare of ‘Mr. Martin.” 
Anathen followed the name and number of 
the house and town, though how the -letter 
had found its-owner out Martin conld not 
then imagins; but-he learned afterwards that 
it was due to the captain of the trading vessel 
who had bronght Ohurchill here some weeks 
ago, 

‘* Heaven grant there ia some gooil news in 
this!” said Martin, breathleesly. ‘Somehow 
I feel aa if there is,” and then with lightened 
heart.the good .cneature oarvied she dJetter to 
Onurehill, who took it- listleesly, as a thing 
which could not poseibly comtuin anythiag to 
interest bim., 

Mastin withdrew without a word, but his 
apxicty.would not let bim. go far away ; and 
so, hovering about the mext room, be con- 
ceived the idea of watching his patient's face 
through the door, which stood a little way 
ajar between them. 

He saw Cburebill Penance jast glance at the 
envelope, and then lay aside the letter un- 
opened, and Martin fels his heurt sink as he 
looked ; for a thing that was received with 
such indifference, conld not be, in bis opinion, 
aw harbinger of good, 

Bat this did) not-Jast long, for Martin pre- 
sentiy caw Churchill take op and epsn 
letter ; and in the first glance at thea contents 
hie pale, weary face underwent such a sudden 





and marvellous change that Martin did not 
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know whether he ought to cry ont for joy, or 
tremble for fear. 

He decided, however, before many minutes 
were passed ; for as Churchill read on his face 
grew ashen white, as if # sword had euddenly 
pieroed him. The paper shook in his thin 
adds, and heart-wrung cries came frorn bis 
lips, until Martin could scarcely restrain bis 
anxiety. At length, as if unable todear more, 
Onarchill dropped the paper to the floor, and 
‘sat for a moment stock and still ae a stone ; 
then, ag hia hands went up, and hiv head feli 
forward, Martin rushed to his si@e, to find 
that his patient had fainted, and ‘to reproach 
hituself bitterly for his want of caation. 


* * 7 * * 


It would ‘be impossible to paint the darkness 
ot the days @uring which Roto Ty once 
more in the shadow of @eath. 

Tue Marquis, who bad mot even the consh- 
ati “Deing wltowed to enter the tick room, 
‘weatd sot Believe that the gti reaper was 


‘Gonrs, 
their fairest 


A at 
pe d Chevenage 
wnd saw the stately t - 


to such & height aethis, Rowicle wae ite li 

his star, his One hope upen-werth, and 

her life hia must end then, Ten thousand 
times a day, in some solitary pars of the dense, 
green woods the man would fall on bis knees, 
pray with heart and soul that be might be 
allowed to die in this young giri's stead, or at 
‘lesst before her. 

And in the darkened chamber a, mother was 
keeping breathless watch over the child who 
had never been so precious a3 now ; and ag she 
watehed and told herself that it would be 
doubly, trebly hard to give back her child to the 
grave from whioh she had snatched her a few 
¢ayeago,Mrs,Alingbam almosé cursed the man 
ior whose sake she was now reaping all this 
sorrow and pain, Aud if- Hermann had kad 
‘any ohanee of forbearance from Mrs, Aling- 
hana he lost it in these days. 

But Romola did not die, though the days 
were loog, aud the straggle-fiercs. Sbaeacapsd 
‘with her life, but the last barveat in England 
‘had been-eurried home sad stored before the 
sidk gil was able to leave her room, 

Bat she lived, and though he mighs not see 


. her thisiwas joy enough to turn the Marquis’s 


brain. 

He heard that Romola would live; and 
rushed away toa solitary spot to pour out his 
thanks to Heaven for a merey that he did not 
deserve, 

“Heaven has granted me this boon for 
Remoia's sake!" said the Marquis from his 
heart ; and then-he wandered about in solitude 
for several days, avoiding all companionship 
because of Zitella, who woul#, he dreaded, 
read hig secret in his face, and vieit her jealous 
fury on the ject-of his love. 

One day Romola Jay on a couch in the 
Window,’ which had been opened so thai the 
sweet morning breeze might biow on her 
‘coloariess face and aching brow, rouad which 
her shorn tresses were beginainz to grow once 
‘more ia tisy silken rings, thet iay like jet an 
the veined marble skin. 

The very dumb things in the room might 
have found a voicetoery out for sorrow of 
Romola, whose attitude and mien betokehed 
& 88dmess deeper and darker than that of 
death; 

Her pals hands lay folded on her breast like 
those of a dead and on the table by 
her side-lay a boaquet of exquisite white 


4 forcing herself te open 





flowers, tho rarest and costliest that could be 
procured. 

The Marquis had cent them in, accompanied 
by @ note containing Words ‘thé tenderest and 
THdst Hespectfal which the heart of » hopeless 
lover Gonld convéy; bat though the fowers 
filed the whole tom ‘With their @eliwete 
fragrance the-sick girl had wever raised her 
Weary lids to reward the Marquis with ‘one 


‘at hia beam@tifol . Bow coald che 
at flowers whet the of her whol life 
‘wae atterly dead? 


Even ‘when ® @t@p fell Hestde Her coach 
Romola did ot Gpen ber eyes, though Whe 
tied ¥o smile, Winking it was Mrs, Alingtam 


“Who #tood byher couch. Then, turning Yer | 


bead‘on the pillow she sid, , 

*Howtlowly the @ay wearsn, Nounie. I 
at so tized of tinae, aed it seenis hours since 
Igor vp. 1 So Ratna pa — — 
@ark night tong for night, ané a rest tat 
will be ab ae i 

“Nemtence, ch¥id1” replied a Wice With a 
ortel, bard hit. ‘Yon are too young 
@ talk Bueh | You tust give it ap 
and pet Well, Of People will sexy tet yon 
are breaking ‘your’ heart for your father’s 


yeu ; 

onmens a sol —— 7 bat 
; . oneness : 

bhe atretehed Out ber #inall, wasted Chives 

if to ward off ‘some terfibie thiny ; and then 

her eyes, et turned 

them in wide terrer-on Zirella, who returned 


her regard with a hatefal took. 
 Wiiat Go you imean, Mrs. Evre?” aeked 
Zita “hesitated & Moment, not from 


@f pity or rethorse, but because, 
it wae avill Gariy in tee day, ker Brain 
3 already clouded with wine, and se 
Boatusly knew how to wing her crael shafs, 
Bat after a brief silence she replied, with a 
coarse langh,— 

* Oh, I thought you wenld not reqnirs any 
telling to know who I meant. Bat it’s that 
precious Charchill Penance who made yeu an 
orphan twelve years ago, und now would have 
brogen your heart if your nucle hadn't turned 
up at a lucky moment and pui en end to his 
wicked plans.”’ 

“What do you mean?” gasped Romola, 
faiatly, not dating to believe thas she had 
heard aright. ‘Oh, Heaven!" she went on, 
“what is it? Am I so weak or co mad that 
i cannot understand you?"’ 

Zitella laughed harshly, 

“You must ask that Mrs. Alingham of 
yours to explain it all ‘to you,” she said in 
hard tones, ‘‘for I cannot trouble rayseli; 


i 


Z 


Oh! no, no! Ttis this woman who is cruel 
and wicked! Way did I not tell her go? 
Way did I listen to her? Oh! Heaven!” the 
poor child’s voics rose in the agony of her 
heart toa pierciog ery, ‘‘Oao! Heaven! why 
am I left alone, unprotected? Is there no 
one to help me ?” 

Hebe the poor child's false strength failed 
her as #addenly es it had eome, and she sank 
back pon her pillows white and trembling, 
like a tity. teat in the storm-wind. Then when 
her grief and helpless terror had rewshed ita 
height the @eor opeted, and she heaté a quick 
@tep at a tender voices. 

“fT @m here, Mits De Nonaz, Remola, to 
Kelp, to protect wd be your friend, it you will 
fet'One who wodld @ie to cerve you claim ‘that 
title.” 

“ You?" ejwoulated the girl, in burprite; 
for she had opened ret eyes, and that glance 
fell apou the Marq vis, Who was now Kneeling 
by her e¢aeb, 

“Yeu,” Ne feplic?. “Tt is for your take 
only thet Tata fere, in this house, I pro- 
fWiced that T would bring your fiver back to 
you, aa@ if ke Neeson this earth twit keep 
my word. But I trnsined here, fearing you 
‘Might want protedti®a; and tow, whin I 
heard'that wourtn speaking to you as she did 
fast new, I knew Thad Gene bt * 

Rowmola's eyes flashed, ahd her pale cheeks 
flathead. Heranger wae Pturhing, and with 
it the false strength AIR eiabled her to say, 
Uh Clear, ringing tones, — 

“You heard that woman Byatt me, and 
revile the man 1 sve, Well, you know 
Chitehiil Petiance; sud & you Bay you 
woald cerve me, you oan do #0 BREW by eayiog 
that wootan’s story is a Witked falsehood. 
Tat Charohill Pamancs, my fover, is a true 
man, and not What she called him.” 

‘* Ske called him a murderer!” replied the 
Marquis, and then be paused. A terrible 
tembvation had assailed him. and for  mo- 
ment he looked it slmost longingly in the 
face. 

Why cold not he now win favoor for him- 
self by denouncing Churchill Penance ? 








though why you did not hear it all long ago I | 
can’t imagine. But now I have oaly this } 


much to say, child, that I’m your uuole's 
wife, and mistress here; and, though I mean 
to be kind to you, I tsil you plaiily that I 
can't stand any moping and moaming. , It's 
dail enotgh here, Heaven knows, without 
having a love-sick girl for my constant con- 
pation. So, if you and I are to agree, you had 
better make up your mind to forget Churchill 
Penance, though I don't think you'll want to 
think of him when you know that he ia yoar 
fasher’s murderer |" 

With these crcel words Zitella awept away, 
leaving Rormola; too stunned: and shocked for 
feeling. But when the last rastle of the 
Spaniard’s silken robs had been heard ia the 
corridor the recoil came, and sharp and bitfer 
beyond all power of description were the 
tortures that Romols endured. : 

Bat the girl's feslings wera at ficat all 
centred in anger against this woman who had 
come with wanton cruelty t0 insult and stab 
ber heart. 

Hot, fierce anger it was that io its first 
moments gave Romeola strength to rise op her 
couca, and pour forth passionate denunciations 
of Zitelia, . 

‘‘How dared she! how dared she!” oried 
the girl. ‘‘ How dared she come toa me with 
this false, wicked story! Churchill Penance, 
my friend, my love—wicked, a marderer ! 


Ifthis story wae true who cstild call him 
Givhonourable for Vitidivating its trath, and 
should he'sbrink from trying to win Roatola? 

True there were follies, errors in hia ‘past 
life ; bnt'was he as unwéitthy as the than whe 
had committed & crime ? 

“Why do you not answer me?’ ark 7 Ro 
ridla, fevérTshly, almost fiercely ; and 5 be 
Idoked into Ker dark eyes the Marquis bratted 
Hack, 

He Was sived. In the clear depths of the 
girl's yes ho Had séen everything which made 
tie thoughts which ‘dssniled him so black 
and fon! that Ke ttried ‘from them once for 


tall in shuddering hotror, 


“Why do you dot epeak?” repented Ro- 
fiola. ‘ Your dilerics fs sike the confirmation 
of that woman’s cruel lie!” 

Tae Marquis took the poor child's hand ia 
his, atid said, gontly,— 

“ Forgive me, Romola { I was thiekiog in 
_what words I might tell you that though 
Valentine Eyte and hia Wifs have written 
proofs to show that Caurchil! Psvance is your 
father’s murderer t do not believe the story, 
and I never will. I bave written to Caurchill; 
and when the letter reaches him I have not 
the faintest doubt «hat he will write denying 
every word of your ocle’s story,” 

Romola was silent for a moment, and front 
the whiteness of her face, and the sudden 
drooping of her head, the Marqghis thoughts 
phe had swooned; bat witeo hig arm woale. 
have supported her ehe raised her eyes to his, 
saying, with choking sobs,— 

‘Oa, how heppy you have made ma!—how 
happy !|. I cannot thank you; but I shall bless 
you for these Worde to the last hour of my 
life !”’ 

“You will not,’ replied the Marquis, 
brokenly, ‘‘ when yoa know how strongly I 
was tempted to speak differently. I love you, 





| Romola, and it was bard to help the mam who 
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[UNABLE TO BEAR MORE, CHURCHILL DBOPPED TBE PAPER TO THE FLOOR, AND SAT STILL AS A STONE 1) 


has won ycur heart; but, thank Heaven, I did 
is!” 

“ Thank Heaven! indeed,” replied Romola, 
with deep emotion ; “for now, though I may 
never love youas you deserved to be loved, I 
thallalways think of you as the noblest man 
that breathes. Oh, you have made me 
beppy ! I feel quite well. I can bear anything 
now; but understand,” she added, gravely, 
“‘tbat even if you had told me this woman’s 
story was true I would not have believed it; 
apd even though I were convinced of its truth, 
and my heart were broken, I would have gone 
on loving Churchill all the same; but still I 
am glad that you proved yourself so noble !"” 

‘It is you who have made me neble,” re- 
plied the Marquis, and raising the young girl's 
band he pressed on it a kiss of such reverence 
that even Churchill must have seen it with 
one jealous pang. 

* * * +. 

* You have been kindness itself to me, my 
friend, but it would have been better had 
you allowed me to die, though I will not 
wrong you by supposing that you would have 
done so had you known who and what I am.” 

The words were wrung from Churchill Pen- 
ance, but they won no other answer than an 
earnest look from Martin; and leaning back 
in bis chair the sick man hid his face in his 
hands, and groaned aloud in very bitterness. 

‘Good heavens!” he exclaimed at last, in 
broken accents, “if men keep silence as to 
what I am;” and then, drawing down his fever- 
wasted hands, Churchill Penance turned a 
white, wan face to Martin's, and went on, ‘‘ Do 
you know whatIam? A murderer, and not 
only that, but the murderer of a man whose 
life should have been sacred in my eyes!” 

He paused, and turned away his face for a 
moment; but, instead of looking horror- 
stricken andincredulous, Martin’s countenance 
lighted up as if a gleam of eager sunshine bad 
kindled it, and the voice in which he echoed 
those words, ‘‘a murderer,” was almost 
joyfal. 


“Yes, a murderer,” repeated Churchill 
Penance, in a tone whore pain was impossible 
to describe. “Ab, Martin, you are shocked, 
incredulous, but if you knew the name of him 
who fell by my band, even your charity could 
not withstand the horror of the discovery. 
You weuld turn from me with hatred and 
curses,” 

“I don’t think I shonld, sir,” replied 
Martin, emphatically. ‘ For I don’t call it 
murder when a life is taken in the heat of 
paesion, when, maybe, a hasty word has 
been spoken, and 20 the deed is done, sir. 
And though I don't stand up for murder, I 
would not be the one to call you or any other 
man by a harsh name; and I'm thinking that 
if the dead could come back he’d be the firet 
to clasp your hand and say you'd done no 
more than he'd have done in your place.” 

Here Martin paused rather abruptly, as i 
it had suddenly occurred to him that he was 
not very coherent ; and Churchill said sadly, — 

** You judge me mercifally, Martin; but if 
I were to tell you that is was one you loved 
whom I had murdered you would look at the 
matter in a different light.” 

* Well, try me, sir, and see if I will,” was 
the eager rejoinder; and Churchill gazed at 
his companion in puzzled silence for a few 
moments; then, as new light began to break in 
upon him, he exclaimed faintly,— 

“Is it possible, Martin, that you know all, 
and, knowing it, that you can look in kindness 
on the murderer of your master and the father 
of my own dear love?” 

“Valentine Eyre!’ cried Martin, and his 
face grew crimson with excitement, then 
deadly pale, as he sprang to his feet and 
clenched Churchill’s hand between his own 
trembling ones. ‘‘ Valentine Eyre!” he re. 
peated wildly. ‘' For Heaven’s cake tell me all 
about it; tell me where and when this deed 
was done.” 

Churchill Penance withdrew his hand from 
the other man’s grasp, and dropping his head 





upon his arms groaned aloud,— 


“TI knew, Martin,” he said at last, “ that 
this knowledge would embitter you agained 
me. Who will condemn me if not you, who 
loved your master with no common love? But 
remember, it was not of my own will that I 
sought your kindness, or came under your 
roof. But, Martin, I am bewildered and weak, 
and this sudden news has confused my brsin. 
It seems it was not your master, Valentine 
Eyre, whom I shot in Florence, but a brother 
of bis, and Romola's father, but I cannot 
epeak of it,” he added with a bitter groan. 
“ There is the letter ; you can read all |” 

Martin needed no second bidding, and for 
pearly a quarter of an hour there was dead 
silence in the room ; but at length, at a sudden 
exclamation from his companion, Churchill 
looked up. 

‘* Well,” he said sadly, ‘ you see what I am . 
now?” 

“I gee, sir,” cried Martin, breathlessly, 
“that we have been made the victims of a6 
foul a trick as ever was played. You are no 
assassin, Mr. Churchill Penance, for the man 
you fired at in Florence lives this day, and 
ag sure as there is a Heaven he shall answer 
for my master, Valentine Eyre !” 


(To be continued.) 








Tue last wills and testaments of the great- 
est three men of modern ages were at one time 
tied up in one sheet of foolecap at Doctors’ 
Commons. In the will of the bard of Avon 
is an interlineation ia his own handwriting : 
“I give unto my wife my brown best bed with 
the farniture.”” Is is proved by William 
Bryde, 22ad July, 1616. The will of the 
minstrel of Paradise is a nuncupative one, 
taken by bis daughter, the great poet being 
blind. The will of Napoleon is signed in & 
bold style of handwriting ; the codicil, on the 
contrary, written shortly before his death, 





exhibits the then weak state of his body. 
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[‘‘ THERE WAS NO NEED FOR AN INTRODUCTION!” MARY SAID, COLDLY. 


NOVELETTE.) 


A TANGLED WEB. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue schoolroom door was slowly opened, 
and a dark face appeared in the aperture. 

‘* Have the children been good this morning, 
Miss Gresham?” asked a cheerful’ voice, 
belonging to the honest cheerful face. 

“Very good, Mr, Tempest,” answered the 
governess, gently. 

‘ * Then I am justified in asking for a holi- 
ay——’ 

‘ Oh, Ronald, how nice!" broke in the 
eldest pupil, a small mite of ten. ‘Say we 
may have one, Miss Gresham—please do !” 

‘You had a holiday on Monday, Minnie.” 

_ “ Ab! but this isaspecial occasion. Arthur 
is coming home, and I propose taking these 
youngsters to meet him. Let them go.” 

“Oh, do!” pleaded Minnie. “Arthur is 
our big brother, you know, and is away at 
Cambridge, and we haven't seen him since— 
since ever 80 long!” 

The governess smiled. 

‘*I suppose I must say yes, then, Minnie ; 
but understand-you are to have no more holi- 
days before Christmas.’ 

‘Seven whole days off! ’’ langhed Mr. Tem- 
pest, advancing into the centre of the room. 
* What a terrible threat! Now, children, run 
away and dress very quickly, or we shall miss 
the train!’ and, as they hastened to obey, 
Ronald went nearer to the slender slip of a 
girl standing shy and confused before him. 

“ Will not you come, too, Miss Gresham ?”’ 
he asked, 

“I? Oh, no, thank you!” and it hurt the 
young fellow to see how surprised she was by 
his little kindness, 

_. “ Bat why not?” he urged. “ The morning 
is simply delightful, and if you wrap up well 
you will not feel the cold.” 





“It is not that, Mr. Tempest, but Mrs. 
Verral would be displeased.” 

‘I don’t see why she should.” 

‘I am only the governess, and do not stand 
upon your level,” the girl answered, with a 
faint sound of bitterness in her sweet yoice. 

‘*You are a lady,” the young man eaid, a 
trifle warmly ; and then she made the follow- 
ing astonishing reply,— 

‘*I do not know what I am.” 

He stared at her a moment in unmitigated 
surprise; then, thinking she referred to her 
undefined position in the house, turned to 
another—and he hoped—less painfal topic. 

** When does your holiday commence?” 

‘*T am not entitled to one, Mr, Tempest. I 
only came here a month ago.’’ 

‘Then Christmas will be a dull time for you 
and your friends. It is ashame to keep you 
from home at such a time.” 

“ T have neither friends nor home,” and the 
quick tears rose to the lovely, wistfal grey 
eyes. ‘I am all alone in the world.” 

‘Forgive me,” he said, quickly. ‘I seem 
born to wound you; and Heayen knows I 
would not willingly do so. I had no idea you 
were an orphan. Poor child!” 

‘*Ronald, Ronald! Where are you?” 
called a thin, high-bred voice, at the sound of 
which the girl dashed aside her tears, and the 
young man, frowning, replied,— 

“ Here, aunt—in the schoolroom.” 

The next moment a Iady entered, and cast- 
ing one swift glance of anger at the girl, turned 
graciously to Ronald. 

“What are you doing here, you ae 
boy? Don’t you know this room is sacred to 
the children and Miss Gresham ?” 

“I was waiting for the children,” he 
answered, a trifle coldly. “Bat I will not 
trespass again, Aunt Agatha,” and with a bow 
to the girl he left the room. ~~ 

Bat Mrs. Verral stayed a moment behind to 
say quickly and ineolently, — 

“You understand, Miss Gresham, I do not 


| allow my governesses to entertain my male . 





s\ 
N\ 


—— 


‘*] AM ONLY YOUR SISTER'S GOVERNESS! ’’} 


! guests here. A repetition of this offence wil 


be very summarily dealt with,” and allowing 
the girl no time to reply, she sailed from the 
room, 

Then that poor young thing sank on a chair, 
and throwing her arms out before her, buried 
her tortured face upon them, and a shudder 
passed over the slender frame. 

‘Oh, dear Heaven!” she sighed, “ why 
should there be such a difference between me 
and others? What is my fault? How could 
she speak s0 cruelly to me? I had done 
nothing to merit her anger, and a kind word is 
like manna to me,” 

With an impatient gesture she pushed the 
heavy brown hair from her temples, and, 
rising, walked to a window, where she stoed 
long, looking down upon the lovely white 
world spread out before her. And the sweet 
eyes were heavy with unshed tears; the pale 
face had grown a shade paler and sadder. 

As she stands there, s0 silent and motion- 
less, let us see what manner of maid she is. 

Scarcely above the medium height, but look- 
ing taller because of her extreme fragility and 
slenderness, with a small, pale face, upborne, 
flower-like, on a milk-white throat ; a pair of 
large, luminous grey eyes; a sensitive, proud 
mouth, and clear-cut features of a very 
spirituelle type. And all about the broad brow, 
low upon the snowy neck, waved heavy masses 
of nut-brown hair, A beautifal girl, and only 
eighteen, with an air of melancholy ead to see 
in one so young and fair. 

Ob! dt was bitter indeed to stand alone in 
the world—to have no friends, no home, no 
certain knowledge of her own identity. Surely, 
Mrs. Verral need not have added to her grief. 

It was with some such thought as this she 
turned at last from the window, hearing the 
sound of merry voices in the courtyard below. 

So he had come at last—the darling son and 
heir; and as she listened to the joyous greet- 
ings Mary Gresham’s heart and courage 
— her, and sinking on her knees she 
cried,— 
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“Oh, Heaven! in mercy let me die! My 
desolation is more than I can bear!” 

Bat she was nobleft long undistarbed, Swift, 
light steps approached the evhool-room, and, 


‘*Whatashame! I¢ isn’t fair to keep you 
cocped up in such a fashéon,"’ 

“Mr, Verral, till you se leave me?” 

. “IT cannot to lose my 
situation, and pour mother wouldbeengzy to 
find Jon here.” ; = 
“T @omot thitk so.” bet Soe * 
“Temsare of it. Pleate do ndt’ 
other moment,’’and something in tt 

-sorrowfal eyes Kis obedisate, 





bas come, and’na % marry 
my brother Airthar, is -wery dich, 
‘Dot: 


Phe girl went q @owustairs, to fied » 
“thedad y of the hous to ber young 
visitor, to whonmishedlid 
0 Retroduce ber 


"panies 2 oteasli-ags net Be? 
ee.” 


t mt0-dwy, Tae world 
is not so hard ws I believed.” 

_ She wrote on iudustrivusly, and as Mire. 
Verrai’s injuwotions were motto be lightly dis- 
obeyed she darsdnotstay ‘toeat her mid-day 
meal; but sboutthree-o’slonk wine and eand- 
wiches were carrte@/in #0 ‘her, and shedid not 
guess that this was at her new friend, (Mr. 
Tempest's), instigation. 

The short afterncon was closing in, and she 
was half afraid to ring for lights, the servants 
beiag busy, ard always careless of her sum- 
mone; 80.she set straining: her eyesin a vain 
endeavour to finish ber task, when the door 
cpened, and a young man entered. 

By the faint glow of the firelight she could 
mo& cee his features, bué concluding it was 
Ronald, said,— 

‘If you please, Mr, Texipeat, would you be 
so good as to ask for lights? I have some 
writing to finish, and it has grown-eo dark.” 

‘‘ Youare mistaken,” said a strange voice. 
“Lam Arthur. How stupid of mother not to 
warn me the library was occupied! ”’ 

Then ho came a little nearer, and as the 
fiames suddenly ‘brightened and flickered 
across the exquisite face, a look of unmistak- 


able admiration leapt.into she bright blue eyes. 


“\I¢ is very absurd, and abominably rude for 
me to say Ido not remember you. We must 
perform. the ceremony of introduction our- 
selves.” 

“There is no need for an introduction,” 
Mary answered, coldly. “I am only -your 
isters' governess,’ 

If she.had expected to see his face change 
and grow colder she was mistaken. The young 
fellow only put out his hand, eaying,— 

‘*Thea we must be good friends. I have 
heard «great deal of you, Miss Gresham, from 
Mianie and Dot. I cannoé feei ag though you 
are a stranger.” 

Bhe glunced at the door, fearful Jest Mra, 
Verral. should ficd them together, and place 
her own construction upon thatdnnocent meet- 
ing. Then she said,— ° 

* If you please, Mr. Verral, I have ® num. 
‘er of notes to write 

‘' You wish metogo? Well, to hear is to 
obey, althongh I wonld rather stay here. This 
is a fevoarite zoom of mine. Bui i shail see 
you‘at dinner? ”’ 

“No; I dine with the:children."’ 

“Bat you surely pat in an appearance ‘in 
the drawing-room?"’ 

“ Yes, when my accompaniments are in re- 
quest, not other wise.” 


al 


Bat all thet night he it See d 
more than was wise'or well 6 lovely 
governess, Whose benaty so fieclipaed 


Dovarton's i: 


He buew his mother's wishes wep 3 
young lady, but he was-not at all *o, 
end felt highly ii 

he found she was 


“th¥mst pon iim 
ane bepreene | his puré- 
benny cunplained Sietigrat teeth 12) 

CO nm EE ngs 
Rbnwa Tempest. 
‘Well,’ said the ‘why don’t 


Pik 


“Yes, and have the mater‘in a | 


Now, I ‘it ‘to you, 
Teton, brought up we I have bee, 8 in 4 
2 ONE ” 


Hither conform to bis-parent's wilt, or set |’ 


to work manfally to earn an honest liveli- 
hood,” 

‘It’s all very well for you to talk, who have 
no one to please bnt yourself; but let us drop 
the unsavoury subject. By-the-way, Ronald, 
what a lovely little creature the governess is!” 

** Do you think 80?” coldly. 

‘‘By Jove, I do! Did you ever see such 
hair, such eyes and somplexion? But she 
Jooks far too sad for one so young and lovely. 
I am afraid she has known eome great trouble.” 

* Probably she has known many. She told 
me only this morning that she is homeless 
and friendless. Only think of it, that young 
thing!” 

‘You seem to be on véry confizential terms,” 
said Arthur, rather irritably. 

“ We are not; I had not-exchanged-half-a- 
dozen words with her until this morniag, and 
then your mothor was tremendously savage 
abous it, I know,-although she said nothing 
to me about the matter.” 

‘‘She was too wise for that. [reckon Miss 
Gresham had to bear ‘the brunt-of her anger, 
poor little soul! The mater.is a bard one+to 
please.” 

‘‘And:any expressed admiration. of yours 
won't make things easier for Miss Gresham.” 

“Oh, I know! My mother. has a rooted 
antipathy to gitle who are not heiresses; und 
the worst of it-is, the wealthy girl is unusually 
ugly, whilst the poor one gets all-the grace aud 
beanty.”’ 

ss ron don’t call Miss Doraton ugly, Iaup- 

£6 ” 

‘Oh, she is the exception that proves the 
role ; and, of course, I can:see she is.intended 
for me. But I bave enough of my.own, (if the 
mater is resonable), to dispense with a fortune 
with my wife. But let ustatk of something 
else. Tam sick of the subject.” 

The next night, as Muty sat-aione, she re- 
ceived a message from Mrs: Verral-to the effect 
that she was to go down tothedrawing'room, 
being wanted to accompany some songs. She 
stole a look at herself in the little mirror, and 
sighed as her glance rested om the plain brown 
dress, the spotless collarand cuffs 

It was hard to have ‘suoh a taste for pretty 
things, sad yet be unable to gratify.it ; harder 


puma 


| dressed girls and.matrons, to be with them but 
not of thém. 

Smosthing ‘the reballious hair with little 
white banés shetarned, and went slowly down. 
Stairs, to ‘enter the drawing-room shtickingly, 
her fair face flashed with confusion, her eyes 

downcast that she did not see the kindly 
je-Lily gave her. No one else noticed her, 
p@he stole her way through the laughing 
i 0 the piano, 

Wien Mrs. Verral spoke. 
will accompany Mr, Mathie With 
TheBoout,’ Miss Gresham,” and something 
in-het tone drévethe-blood iustily into Mary's 

nd over theéair, white throat. 

"Wir, Mathie saumtered towards the piano. 
as nonecd "forhaste ; thegir! wavenly 
988, and dt entitled tommudh condéer- 


te 


tattea 
$ 


t he thought thus, there wasone in'th 
Seti an cohaaneaietpine eens 
hed wiven, "and now stood by Mary, 

br reyardless of his aunt's frowning 


“away, and returning 

. #he fragrant beverage bade her 

it; and, although she obsyed, she was 

miserably conscious that her employer's cold 
‘and crue! eyes were bent sternly upon her, 

A little later Mrs. Verral sailed across the 
room. 

** Your services are no longer required,’’ she 
said, in an offensive tone. ‘You may go to 
your room, I am sorry you have #80 quickly 
forgotten my warning.” 

Glad to escape, the’ poor ohild hurried to her 
bare, little chamber ; and there, falling on her 
knees, prayed Heaven that she might not be 
sent away, for she moaned,— 

“T have no home }no home! and I dare not 
face the cruel world!" 

She-had hoped to be sohappy here,and now 
she wae so wretched that she'thought of death 
with dreadful longing. . 

‘At this sercon of the year all are glad bat 
me,” she murovured, “Ob; what.a mockery 
all this mirth seems—to mel" 

That night she critd herself to-sleep. 

The next morning Mrs. Verral ‘took her 
nephew to task forhis behavioar.of the previous 
night. 

t Reully, Ronald, you) mate yourself quite 
conspioadas with Miss Gresham; and I do not 
think.ié hind to pay herattentions that must 
end in nothing. You will only  injare the 

irl.” 

“ ITdosnot understand what ‘you: mean by 
‘attentions,’ aunt! ” the youngféllow auswered, 
proudly. ‘ Iwas batordinarily-civil.”’ 

Mrs. Verral lifted her shapely shoniders, 

“It was very pronoanted civility 1" 

“ Not nearly so-pronounced as the insdlenca 
with which most of those ‘treated the 
poor girl. My blood boiled ¢o see it !”’ 

Tho lady’s face flashed, 

** You forges ‘what ‘you imply, Ronald, I 
behaved towerds/ Miss: Greshata: as. I should 
to any other inferior. © 1 have am quixotic een- 
timents, and I-do not-believe'in: ritibing people 
above theirlevel. Farther,des mesay wrepeti- 
tion of last night's nonsense will resuls in Miss 
Grahain’s instant dismiessi. I do nov wish 
my nephew to make a mésalliance.” 

‘ You are looking:-far abead > butdet me say, 
atint, now, that there may bono farther mis- 
understanding batween us; that df! L/ohose I 
would marty your kitchén'maid, provided she 
were vintuous and not too hdpeleisly ignorant. 





still to go down amongst: those beautifally- 


Farther, that I have never spdkenone word to 
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Sa 
Mies Gresham that all the world might not 
hear; and it isa shamefal thivg to-visit acy 
sbortcomings of mine upon ber head,’ and 
with that he walked out of the room, 


CHAPTER II. 


In her own mind Mrs. Verral resolved ‘that 
fer male visitors should be ailowed to see as 
little of the governess as possible. 

“JT won't haveany nonsense of that kind 
take place in my house,” she thought. ‘The 
girl shall keep her position ; but [ would rather 
not part with her—I won't uniess compelled. 
She is clever and submissive; and she is very 
cheap, too, Thatis theadvantage of having an 
orphan for » governees; only I wish she were 
not so remarkably pretty. Lily looks quite 
commonplace beside her! ” 

And then, it being Banday morning, she 
went with her party to church, «where - her 
devotion was something wonderfal to see. 
Mary sat in @ little pew apart, with the two 
children ; and one heart ached for her, one 
pair of eyes-were fall of compassion, noting 
her dejected. looks, the: shiver which ccoasion- 
ally passed over her, and which she could not 
wholly repreee—for the church was cold, acd 
her jacket too thin to impart any warmth, 
Ani close by sat the ladies in their velvets 
aud fars; a little farther off the country. 
women in their comfortable shawls, which 
Mary almost envied, but which were for- 
bidden to one in her position. Her position, 
poor child! The veriest drudge there was 
banpier and more fortunate then she ! 

She did not appear that-day in the drawing- 
room, and Ronald Tempest-was angry with 
himself that he thought so much of the 
pale girl, and longed 80 ardently to look in 
the deep, greyeyes, whose sadness 80 sppealed 
tohim. And on Monday evening he ‘started 
early with Arthar to pay a visit to an 
old college friend. ‘Bat their journey was 
destined to have a moet disastrous end. RKe- 
turning home the horse shied; and before 
Ronald, who was driving, conld in any way 
control him, he slipped on the frozen snow, 
tried to recover himself, bat failed, and the 
nexf momsnthe had thrown ‘the young men, 
and was down on the road, kicking and plang- 
ing until the@og-cart'was a wreok, and Ronald, 
who wad only a little shaken, had rushed to 
his head-and secared him. Then ho turned to 
look ‘for Arthar, only to find bim lying qaite 
still upon the goad. 

‘Are you much hart, old fellow?” he 
asked, anxiously, and slowly Arthur dragged 
himeelf erect. 

‘ Tfeel as if-I'm braised to a jelly ; and 
Jove!” wits a groan, “I've broken my left 
arm,” 

‘Nonsense old chep! Perhaps it isonly a 
soveresprain.” 

“Do you think that I’m such a feobas not 
to. know the difference? And of course there 
isn't such a thing ae a conveyance within 
mile, You muat lead the brate, Ronald, until 
we get to Fiack’s, leave him there;and |'ll go 
on to eld Hongh's, and get this set.” 5 


“ You'resnot fit to go alone,” Ronald said, | 


solicitousiy, “* Youdook more-like fainting than 
walking.” 

“Ob, Dehall be all right ; bat Tavieh,” with 
an oath, ‘that confounded beast-bhad dropp 
dead in-hie stable before I got thie hart !’’ 

Bot Ronaid iasisted upon accompsnying 


his cousin; .and, meeting a villager a little 
Way from the seane of the accident; they en- | 
trusted the frightened beast to him, going on | 
- And the bone | 
being satisfactorily set, and Arthur nerved | 
by » glass of cognac, they proceeded to the | 
Manor, where the lamentations over the young | 


together to Dr. H "a. 


m19n were loud and tesrfal. 
Lily Doraton grew quite -white, and her 


prettv bine: eyes were fall of such tenderness | 


that Ronald felt-afraid tor her. 
“Oh, what a fuss you women mske!” 


Arthur said, petulantly. ‘*For Heaven’s cake | 


isave me alone, I am all right!” and as it to 


ed | 


give the lie to hia words he quietly fainted 
aWay. 

The swoon, however, was of short duration, 
and Arthur himself seemed little the worse 
the next morning for hisacciéent. He was 
somewhat paler. -and his eyes were rather 
langaid, bot Lily privately thonght that the 
pallor and Janguor made him but the more in- 
teresting. 

All conspired to make much of him, and it 
was pleasant to lie on the luxarious couch 
and accept all caresses aud attentions ad his 
due. It flattersd bis ecif. love, and: he began to 
think the réle of invalid rather jolly than not. 

A skating party had been arranged for the 
afternoon, but, owing to the accident, most of 
the guests suggested staying at heme, only 
this Arthur would not hear of. 

‘‘ He should prefer solitude. Pephaps he 
should sleep ; his bead ached so confeundedly 
that a doze would be good for him,” and so 
on. 

And then, as soon as the last guest-was gone, 
and Mrs. Verral safely out of the way, this 
young man rose and deliberately threw him. 
self into temptation, He knew where to find 
Mary, having beard bis mother request her 
to decorate the schoolroom ready for the 
tableaux vivants to-be performed there on the 
morrow, the twenty-fourth; and eo to the 
schoolroom he went, 

He had not-seen her often, but already he 
told himself he loved her with an ‘endless 
passion, and that he would-win her for him. 
self despite all opposition. 

As he entered the room he saw her standing 
on a chair, trying to place a large spray of 
holiy over a picture which hung a little above 
her reach. 


cry, she turned, looked down at the fair, hand. 
some face, and read something so new, so 
strange, in the bright blac eyes that her own 
fell, anda swift blush erimeoned her face 
and throat, 

“ Thank you, T have-sacceeded at last!” she 


** How is my work progressing ?”’ 
‘* Beantifally ! You must-be @ real genins, 
Mies Gresham ; bot eannot I*help you?” 


Mrs. Verral forbids‘ the gentlemen to enter 
this’ room.” 
**Does she? Well I am the-ssn of the 


Idon'toount. Andift you knew how avwfnily 


own society, you would not wish me to go. I 
am an invalid, and go must be humonred.” 

‘Twas corry to bear'of- your accident,” ‘she 
eaid, very gently. **Does'your arm pain you 
much, Mr, Verral?” 

* Not now, or if it does Tam able to farget 
it. Do you-tnow, when all those wornten “were 
making such an 4\wfel fuss last night-over mea 
T only wanted you-to hear you say what now 
you have said, ‘I am-serry.’”’ 

‘Mr. Verral!"inw stattled tone. “You 
must not-talk in that way tome. Iams poor 
governess!’ 

*“ T- don’t care what you are. I know whst 
I think you,” he answered, whilst that same 
‘“‘light-fire in the veins of a hoy " leapt to fiercer 
life. ‘‘And I have bsen-waiting for a chanc3 
to tel! you how muchI wish to be your friend, 
how ardently I. have locked forward to this 
meeting !” 

Poor, foolish, flattering heart! Hongering 
and thirsting for tove, how it throbbed in the 
girl's bosom, until its rapture was almost 

in ! 

Uader the inflaence of this new fesling her 
face grew very pale ; even the lusty red faded 
from the pretty lips, and-a tensation of faint- 
ness stole over her.. 

The young man marked her agitation with 
| & thrill of passionate trinmph; bat the time 
wasyoung yet to speak, and she was frightensd, 
| Sohia next words were more temperate, his 
| tone less-ardent. 
| If it will help you any,” he said, “to spexk 
| tome of your past, of the home, and the 





friends I understand you have lost, do not 
hesitate to dose, I shouldbe proud—oh most 
proud and glad—to feel I had yonr confidence 
and your esteem, Won't you promise to look 
on me as your friend?” 

She waa still.trembling, and her voice was 
hardly audible as she answered ,— 

‘I do, indeed, believe you are my friend, 
Strange as it seems, You see, 1 have never 
known much kindness ; I heve never known 
what it is to have a home.or dear ones. In all 
the world I stand alone.” 

‘* Not alone any more, whilst I have life and 
breath.’’ 

The swect lips quivered, and the wistful, 
beautifal eyes mately thanked him, 

‘You are very, very good. Bat I think, before , 
you promise so mach, I ought to teli you that 
there is a dark mysterysurroundinsg me ; that, 
for aught I know to the contrary, I may bea 
beggar's child, taken out of charisy, educated 
by charity, launched into the world. by 
charity.” 

The startled lock he turned on her struck 
coldly on her heart; bat ina, moment he re- 
covered his ordinary manner. 

“ Tell me what you ntean! Tell meall, Miss 
Gresham?" 

‘The all is very little. When 1 was only: 
three years old a lady took me to Miss Sam- 
borne’s academy, and there left me. She 
stated that I was the child of som» people she 
had known, and for whose sates she had 
charged herself with my maintenance antil 
such a timeas [conld earn my own livelihood. 
But, as I had no money, should mever inherit 
any, as goon as Iwas old enough to be made 
usefal she wished that I should help in the 





‘Allow mel” he said ; and, uttering a’atartled | 


said, nervensly, and get down fromber perch, | 


‘*Ob,no |! Ihave nearly finished: now, and 


honge, not a visitor, so that makes a @ifference, | 


lonely it is downstairs, how sick I am ofmy | 


instruction of those younger than myself, as 
| is was hersintention, (provided I had ‘ability 
| sufficient); to startme im lifeasgoverness, And 
, afcera great deal of bargaining she paid Miss 
Sambornea large'sum of money to scovar all 
| expenses incurred up to my eighteenth birth- 
| day. She gavehername as Montpensier, and 
, promising to call once ® year to satisfy her- 


| self of my progress, she drove avay, and 
| fromthat day until now has neither been seen 
; nor heard of, although Miss Samborne 
inatituted inquiries about her.”’ 

“ Upon my-word,” Arthur’said, gaily, “your 
| Story sounds like a romance. For aught you 
| know you may be # pritroess in diegnize!” 
‘Or the oild of some terrible criminal,” 
| ehe added, sadly. “ And this very uncertxinty, 
| thts awfal horror of one day disosvering my- 
| self 40 be’tho offspring of evil parenta, weighs 
} upon my spirits, aed darkens all my life!” 
| Yon poor girl! But I will not believe 
stich dreadfal things. I prefer to draw my 
own conclusions. Why, Miss Gresham. that 
woman's very secrecy and non-appearance in- 
cline'ms to belisve that, for some purpose of her 
own, she wrested you from your psrents and 
most'successfully hid you from them.” 

‘‘ You are saying this out of kindness and 
compassion to me.”’ 

“Oa my honour, no! More extracrdinary 
things than this have happened even within my 
very jimited expsrience; and, to use a hack- 
neyed phraas, ‘truth is stranger than fiction.’ 
And now, how shall I thenk you for your con- 
fidence?” 

* All thauka are Ane to you,’’ she answered, 
with lowered lids. 

“It you mean that—really mean it—yon 
will grant me one little favoar, I will be moder- 
ate in my demand.” 

“ What is it, Me. Verral?”’ 

That you will le6 me see you sometimes— 
not too often, bat——’"’ 

‘Oa, I cannot, I cantot! If Mes, Verral 
discovered our meeting she Would instantly 
dismiss me,” 

‘‘ She need not know; I will ba vary carefal. 
Audisisa hard indeed if fciends may never 
exshange greetings! You will consent -you 
must!" 

‘Do not tempt me;"’ she pleaded, ‘* do not 
teach me to deceive your mother!” aud she 








knew if he urged her farther she should 
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ield to his desire. He was already so dear to 
er—and she was all alone! 
‘I shall quote Byron to you soon,” he said, 
gaining possession of her hands. ‘ Why 
should your heart 


“« © Tt’s flintiness prove 
On none, till it proved it to me?’” 


‘- But—but,” she faltered, ‘‘I thonght—I 
have heard that ae only despise girls 
who meet and walk clandestinely with them?” 

“ You have listening to a great deal of 
nonsense,” severely, ‘It is not as though we 
do not know each others’ antecedents, and 
when my mother learns all your goodness, all 
your graces, she will be pleased to sanction our 
friendship.” 

‘‘Oh, no! never that. Already she regards 
me with suspicion and dislike.” 

**No, no; and even if that were so she is 
not the controller of my actions. Why will 
you be so obdurate? At least promise if by 
chance we meet you will not run away, or 
avoid me as if I had the plague?” 

“I will promise so much,” with a half-sad 
smile, and with this concession he feigned 
content, but inwardly he resolved to make 
those ‘ chance” meetings very frequent. 

‘You have made me your debtor for life,” 
he said, and longed to kiss some colour into 
those pure, pale cheeks, but would not frighten 
Mary by such violent wooing. 

Just for to-day he kept strict watch and 
ward over himeelf, and when he left her con- 
tented himself with pressing his lips to one 
small hand. 

“‘ She is peerless,” he thought, as he went 
slowly and reluctantly downstairs, ‘‘ and I love 
her ! love her! love her! with all my soul. 
To think that I should be so easily bowled 
over—I, who have flirted with a dozen or more 
pretty girls, and never felt the least little bit 
of a heart-throb for one! There'll be a deuce 
of a row when the mater knows I mean to 
marry her ; bat she is so fond of me she can’t 
hold out long against us. Poor, lonely little 
darling! I wonder who she really is? But I 
don’s care a fig whether she is a king’s or a 
scavenger’s daughter, so long as she remains 
her own sweet self." 

The morning of the twenty-fourth was 
bright and still frosty ; so at breakfast Arthur 
announced his intention of running over to 
Hallingford, the nearest town, 

“My dear Arthur,” remonstrated Mrs. 
Verral, ‘“ do you thiak you are wise?” 

‘*Pon my soul, mother, I don’t know,” 
laughing, “ but if you mean will the journey 
hurt me, I say, most emphatically, ‘no/’ And 
I want to get some things for the youngsters. 
Pray look on me in the light of a benevolent 
Santa Claus, Miss Dornton.” 

‘You are not venerable enough for the 
character. Bnt conld you not commission 
Mrs. Verral and I to make your purchases ?”’ 

“No; that would not do at all. I must go 
myself,” 

“*T'll go with you, Arthur,” Ronald said, 
and Arthur, who really wished, for reasons of 
his own, to go alone, was compelled to accept 
the offer with the best grace he could. 

So they took train to Hallingford, and 
surely no young man ever hung so perplexedly 
about the shops as did Arthur. 

He had purchased enough toys for half-a- 
dozen children, and still did not seem content, 
aad when Ronald paused before a bookseller's; 
he said, hastily,— 

*‘Look here; the time is flying—suppose 
you make your purchase whilst I go over the 
way? I want to get something for my 
mother,” and waiting for no remonstrance he 
horried across to the jeweller’s. 

He wanted something for Mary, and much 
as he regretted it, he knew that something maat 
not be sufficiently expensive to attract atten- 
tion to the wearer. 

“IT want some preity gift for a young lady; 
it must be good, but not showy. What would 
you recommend?" 

“You might have a locket, sir—or, stay, if 
you want something really unique, this cross 





would suit you. The style is so uncommon, 
the work so delicately lovely !’’ and he pro- 
ng @ small gold cross for Arthur’s inspec: 
tion. 

He had not praised it too highly, for running 
up the centre was @ spray of minute passion- 
flowers, wrought so perfectly that one could 
but wonder at the skill and ingenuity of the 
artist. 

Arthur did not hesitate a moment. 

‘Thank you,” he said ; ‘I will decide upon 
this. And now, if you will pack it, and oblige 
me with pen and ink, I shall be glad.” 

The little packet was sealed and addressed, 
and Arthur was inspecting some filigree 
bracelets when Ronald joined him. 

‘* What an unconscionable time you are!” 
said the latter. ‘‘Make haste, or we shall 
have the pleasure of walking home.” 

‘Tam ready now,” he answered, selecting 
a bracelet for his mother, and some quaint 
charms for Lily. ‘I say, old man,” as they 
turned out of the shop together, ‘‘ what have 
you bought?” 

‘‘ Books,” laconically. 

‘Of course, idiot! But what books?” 

** Qld Moore’s Almanac, ’ ‘ Watts’ Hymns,’ 
and ‘ Paul and Virginia.’ ” 

Arthur burst out laughing. 

‘*‘ What nice, suitable gifts for this festive 
season! Bat, of courze, old, boy, you have a 
right to be secret, if you choose, and my 
curiosity is rightly punished.” 

He was in the maddest of spirits all the way 
home, laughing hilariously, and talking inces- 
santly, careless that Ronald scarcely 
answered his mad sallies, and seemed much 
preoccupied. 

All that evening, too, he was the gayest of 
that gay party, and his heart beat fast as he 
thought,— 

‘* What will she say? How will she look 
when she knows I have thought of her—my 
darling ! my darling!” 

Christmas morning came at last—the old, 
proverbial Christmas with ice and snow ; and 
in honour of the day the children were allowed 
to take breakfast with Mrs. Verral, so that 
Mary ate hers alone. 

Beside her plate, to her intense surprise, 
were two packets, the one small, the other of 
much larger dimensions; but as her eyes fell 
upon the smaller of the two a great wave of 
light and colour flooded her face. 

She knew the handwriting ; and, oh! what 
rapture it was to feel that even on such an 
occasion as this, wher. £0 much occupied with 
pleasure and his guests, he had not forgotten 


er. 

What tears were shed upon the golden 
symbol! What happy, happy prayers rose 
from that innocent heart ! 

And how could she tell that before another 
Christmas she would curse this hour, and 
loathe the donor of the gift ? 

Then, how kind it was of Mr. Tempest so 
to remember her! and she touched the two 
beautifally-bound volumes of Rossetti’s poems 
with loving hands. The frontispiece was a 
faithful. picture of the ‘blessed Damosel,’’ 
and when he bought it Roland thought the 
face was like Mary’s. 


ee 


CHAPTER III. 


Never had such a happy day dawned for 
the poor little waif. She wasno longer lonely 
and sad—no longer conscious of her meagre 
attire, which was all uncalculated to keep out 
the biting cold. She was living—moving in a 
dream ;and when she came downstairs with 
the children, all ready dressed for church, one 
or two visitors looked at her in wonder and 
admiration. 

What had come to the little pale governess? 
She was always beautiful but now, with that 
light in her eyes, that beautifal glow upon 
her cheeks, she was irresistible. Even Minnie 
noticed the change. 

‘‘How nice you look, Miss Gresham!” she 





said. ‘‘ Have you had any presents to make 
your Christmas happy?” 

“It is a happy season, Minnie!” she an- 
swered, evasively. 

‘* How can it be when you sit up in that 
atopid room all alone, and have no friends 
come to see you, and no pretty new things? 
I know J should be miserable.!’’ 

« Hash, Minnie, we are almost in church 
now.” 

The joyous service well accorded with her 
happy frame of mind; and where he sat 

ur could hear the swest, clear voice join- 
ing in the old familiar hymns, which meant 
s0 much more to the girl than ever they had 
done before. He could watch ever am 
expression of that beautiful, mobile ; 
once he met the tefal gaze of those 
luminous eyes, which drooped before the an- 
swering look in his. 

He hoped she wore his gift, although he 
caught no gleam of gold upon the breast. He 
felt she would know instinctively who was the 
sender, and wondered how she looked, and 
when it was delivered into her hands. He 
was almost as sorry as she was when the 
service ended, and the ladies trooping out bore 
him with them to the waiting carriages. 

Mrs. Verral paused in the porch, and bid- 
ding Mary lift the children up beside her 
settled herself comfortably in barouche, 
leaving the governess to perform the home- 
ward journey alone, and on foot. 

The blood flashed Arthur's fair face as he 
turned to Lily. 

‘* What a thundering shame! "’ he said, in- 
dignantly. “If I were my mother I would 
not behave in such a way to a dog.” 

* Poor girl,’ said Miss Dornton, “it is hard 
to make such a distinction. Iam afraid she 
must feel it very bitterly.” 

** You would not place your governess on an 
equality with your guests?” questioned 
Arthur's vis-a-vis, a lady of uncertain age. 

“Why not, Miss Mortlock? Is not the 
governess usually a lady too?” 

Miss Mortlock shrugged her thin shoulders 
contemptaously. 

“I wonder if you would be quite so 
chivalrous if Miss Gresham were old and ugly. 
I really think, Mr. Arthur, I must warn Mrs, 
Verral of the great interest you have in her.” 

“Oh no, no!” cried Lily, so earnestly and 
anxiously that Arthur's heart warmed to her. 

** Of course you would be jeating ; but, with 
all due deference to Mra. Verral, I am afraid 
she has no sense of humour, and she would 
not accept your words in deadly earnest, so 
that matters would go hardly with that poor 

+ Wg 


*‘Of course I wes joking,’ said the other, 
who, being perfectly indifferent to Mary, let 
her severely alone. ‘You are needlessly 
alarmed.” 

Meanwhile our heroine had started briskly 
for the Manor; but s her pace slackened, 
and losing herself in dream of happiness 
she progressed very slowly indeed, 

She uttereda little startled ory when a voice 
close by said, ‘‘ Miss Gresham,” and liftin 
her eyes she saw Ronald Tempest. He 
not accompanied the others to church on 
some plausible excuse or other; but from the 
first he had intended to waylay Mary, if only 
to wish her the compliments of the season. 

“I could not bear to think of you spending 
all to-day alone, eating out your heart with 
vain and cruel longings,” he said, gently ; ‘‘ 80 
I ventured to meet you. You are not angry?" 

‘*Oh no! how could I be, when you are 80 
kind to me?” 

‘What has happened? You do not look 
nearly so sad as I feared you would, and yet 
your loneliness must be intensified to-day !” 

‘*T am hardly conscious that I am lonely,” 

ently. ‘Iam so happy; and, Mr. Tempest, 
f want fo thank you for your kind remem- 
brance of me—your generous and beautifal gift. 
I was so far from hoping or expecting any 
present.” 

“Then it did please you to know I thought 
of you?’ eagerly. 
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‘‘Yes,"’ she answered frankly, all uncon- 
scious cf the construction he would place upon 
her words. It is re to find oneself kindly 
remembered. And I have so often wanted 
those very books, but they have always been 
beyond the limits of my purse!” 

Then, as she thought of the costly volumes, 
with their handsome ex:thetic bindings, the 
clear type and paper “ thick as a board,” her 
face flashed deeply. ‘‘ Bot I am afraid Iam 
wrong to accept them; they must have cost 
you so much money!” 

He laughed a pleasant, musical laugh, good 
4o hear. 

‘Oh, don’t worry about such trifles. It is 
not often I play ‘Santa Claus.’ I leave all 
those little graceful acts to Arthur; they sit 
well upon him. And pray how do you pro. 
pose spending the remainder of the day ?”’ 

“In reading, unless I am wanted down- 
stairs and, Mr. Tempest, your kindness makes 
me bold to ask a favour of you. If I am called 
down I want = not to appear to see me. I 
am grateful—oh,most grateful—to you for your 
courtesy ; but indeed it only makes life here 
harder for me.” “ 

“Toan't stay in the room and behave like 
a cad to you,” he said, impetuously. ‘I 
should deserve to be kicked if I did!” 

‘‘Bat indeed——!” Mary began, when he 
interrupted her unceremoniously. 

“Tf you come down that will be the signal 
for me to leave the room. I shall feel like 
a cur sneaking away in that fashion! Bat I 
cannot remain and witness the shamefal 
treatment you bear so meekly and uncom. 
plainingly. I wish I had a mother! She 
should rescue you from this drudgery and 
harsh treatment!" 

“She might share Mrs. Verral's prejudice 
against me.” 

“If she did I’d disown her!" 

Mary laughed outright, and the young man 
looked at her with pleased eyes. 

“TI believe you are happy to-day!" he said, 
with conviction. ‘“ And I shall have less com. 
punction in leaving you when we r 
home,” 

“You must leave me now, if you please. We 

are within sight of the Manor.” 
_ “Bat I hate to do it!” he answered, flash. 
ing uneasily. It has such a cowardly, clan- 
destine appearance! It looks as though we are 
ashamed to be seen together.” 

“I am not ashamed but afraid to be seen 
with you, Mr. Tempest. It is for my own 
sake I now ask you to say good-bye.” 

“Then, however reluctantly, I will obey. 
Good -bye, Miss Gresham. All happy thoughts 
go with you!" 

He pressed her hand gently, and the next 
moment she found herself alone. 

All the long afternoon she spent in alter- 
nately reading and dreaming. 

Now and again faint sounds of merriment 
came borne to her where she sat; but she was 
not envious of the mirth and jollity, being so 
absorbed in the contemplation of her own 
happiness. 

neat maid brought her a dainty tea, and 
looking with that pity the season begets upon 
the young governess, said,— 

“It’s hard for you, miss, I must say. Down 
in the servants’ hall we're having as good 
times as the folks upstairs; and I do say the 
mistress ought to ask you to join ’em.” 

‘Tam happier by myself, Jane.” 

“ Well, that’s queer taste!” 

Bat as she went downstairs she thought,— 

‘I believe, for all her quiet ways, Miss 
Gresham’s got a beau. I quite forgot them 
two parcels she got this morning. Depend on 
it, she's happy enough thinking over them.” 

The shadows filled the room, bat Mary did 
not light the lamp. 


it was ponent to watch the glowin 
embers, and to see pictures there—pictures of 
a fatare, of a young and loyal lover, of 
erself no longer lonely and neglected, 
Oh, yes ; she was quite content. 
In the drawing room the ladies were lan- 
guidly playing fashionable games, pending 








the arrival of the gen en; and Arthur, 
taking advantage of the é, stole out of the 
room upstairs to where Mary was sitting. 

“Hush!” he’said, warningly, as he entered, 
“‘T have only a few minutes to spare; buat I 
— not let the day go by without_seeing you 

one,” 

She had risen trembling and confased ; and 
now he advanced with outstretched hand, into 
which she laid her little slender fingers. 

Retaining possession of them, the young 
man said, — 

“Let me look at you, Mary. You little 
witch! what have you done to yourself? 
You are lovelier than ever—no, do not turn 
away! After a fast a man hungere, and it 
seems ages since we stood ether here! 
Mary, why don’t you wear my gift?” 

At that she flashed more rosily than 
before. 

“It is too costly for me, Mr, Verral.’’ 

"No, no, And 72 know how glad I 
should be to learn it found favour in your 
sight ?—that when you looked at it you would 
remember the giver, whose whole heart went 
with the gift?"’ And now he had thrown his 
arm about her, and was holding her fast 
whilst he kissed the sweet lips once. 

‘Mr. Verral! What have you done? Oh! 
let me go!” 

** Call me Arthur—tell me you love me, and 
I will do anything you ask! You do love me, 
darling—is it not so?” 

Unschooled in any wiles, untatored to hide 
her passion, fall of adoring gratitude to this 
man, who had come to feed her hungry heart, 
she turned to him with a pathetic gesture. 

“Arthur, I love you! I love you!” and 
shivered with the force of this new emotion. 

He kissed her again and again; he called 
her by every fond, endearing name in the 
lover’s vocabulary. And when farther stay 
was dangerous he tore himeelf reluctantly 
away, and went downstairs with a very 
thoughtful face. 

He had not meant to be so precipitate, but 
Mary’s beauty had been all too great for his 
self-control, and now he found himeelf pledged 
to her by every vow, and every instinct of 
honour. , 

‘* There will be a row when all is known,’’ 
he thought, ‘Bat I'll be true to her in spite 
of all opposition. I could not bear my life 
now without her!” 

He was so quiet all that night that Ronald 
rallied him upon his gravity, and Lily watched 
him with anxious eyes. 

He was thinking how to break the news of 
his engagement to Mrs. Verral, and how soon 
it would be necessary to do so; but he could 
arrive at no definite decision, and retired at 
last in a perplexed and uneasy frame of mind 
only to fall into a troubled sleep. 

But he woke in the morning blithe asa lark, 
and having contrived to slip a note under the 
schoolroom door, went down to breakfast with 
the air of a man who has done his duty. 

The note was short and unsigned—unad- 
dressed. 

‘**Go to Hallingford by the twelve train. 
Will join you there.” 

And as Mary read it her face grew troubled, 
and a vague sense of shame possessed her. 

Moch as she loved him, ic'ly as she trasted 
him, her heart recoiled from concealment and 
deceit, even for his sake. 

And in some way it seemed to her she would 
be degraded in her own eyes and his if she 
consented to stolen meetings and clandestine 
interviews. 

Bat she was slave to his will, and she told 
herself that perhaps Arthur wished to consult 
her upon the ways and means for winning Mrs. 
Verral to their side. 

Her time'was at her own disposal—at least, 
for this one day, and long before twelve 
— came she had determined to go Halling- 

ord. 

She dressed herself with the utmost care, 
and remembering Arthur's wish, fastened his 
gift to a narrow band of velvet, and were it 
about her throat. 


There were very few passengers to the 
sleepy town, and on her arrival the platform 
was all but deserted. 

Arthur was waiting for her, his fair, hand- 
some face bright with happiness and love. It 
was easy to see his conscience was at rest. 

‘* How good of you to come, darling!” he 
said. ‘I was half afraid at the last you would 
failme. Now, to reward you, I am going to 
make this day the happiest you have known.” 

‘‘ Where are we going?" she asked, as he 
hurried her towards a cab. 

‘To a dear, old-fashioned inn jast out- 
side the town, where [ have ordered luncheon 
for two. You see, sweetheart, I have so much 
to say to you, and wecould not hopa for an 
uninterrupted interview at home!” 

‘** No,’’ she said, flashing deeply ; “and this 
air of mystery and deceit is painful to me. 
Arthur, when will you tell Mrs. Verral?"’ 

He looked vexed a moment, then his face 
cleared up again as he answered, gently, — 

“‘ Very soon, my darling, but at present it is 
not politic. Can’ you trust me fally, 


“You know that I can! Bat, oh! if she 
should discover our seoret, and how we have 
deceived her, she will never forgive us." 

He thought it very probable she never would 
under any cirsametapces ; but he did not say 
so. He only put hh arm about the slender 
waist and spoke persuasively. 

‘‘ Sweetheart, I feel I am asking a great deal 
of you, but I have such faith in your love for 
me that Iam not afraid you will disappoint 
me. Just nowit would be madness to divalge 
anything. She is so set upon my marriage 
with Lily Dornton; and beside that, to tell 
the trutb, she has some claim to my consider- 
ation. It was only last month she settled all 
claims against me at Cambridge. I had been 
more extravagant than I ought; but now— 
having you to think of, I shall be carefal. 
I mean to work like the proverbial black 
when I go up again, and then, when she is 
most pleased at my applisation and success, 
I shall tell her the whole story.” 

“ Bat," said Mary in dismay, “‘ that will be 
three long months. How shallI bear to meet 
her daily, knowing how I am deceiving her?” 

“Oh!” airily; ‘‘ you will get used to that 
sort of thing; and it is a very innocent decep- 
tion. Darling, it is for my sake!” 

He could not have used a better plea. 

“It is against my conscience,” she said, 
almost with a sob, ‘' but I cannot act in oppo- 
sition to your will. Oh, Arthur, how I wish 
for your sake I were wealthy and well- 
born!” 

“OF course that would smooth matters,” 
he answered, cheerfully; ‘but I, for one, 
don’t intend looking on the dark side of things. 
Here is our inn, Mary, and now for the rest 
of the day let me see your dear face as I saw 
it last night, transfigured with love and happi- 
ness. 

And ——— for the moment her heart was 
heavy she smiled up into the handsome face 
and sunny eyes. 

The comfortable Iandlady met them in the 
porch of the picturesque inn, beautifal even in 
its winter garb; and led the way to a cosy 
room, where quite an epicurean repast was 
served. 

Oh, that happy, happy time! In the day 
when she should become a wanderer and an 
outcast, the thought of it would make her sick 
and blind. Bat no foreboding of woe was on 
her then. Under the inflaence of Arthur's 
love, and Arthur's smiles, she forgot all but 
her own great blessings ; and was so bright, 
g0 winsome, that the young fellow was more 
than ever infatuated with her. 

What dreams they dreamed! What plans 
they planned, never alas! to be carried out! 
What pathetic faith she had in him, and how 
strong he then believed his love! Alas forthe 
maid, 

“If you live you must love, if you love despair,” 


only as yet Mary would not believe this, even 
| if one came from the dead to warn her. 
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The hours flew all too fast. It was tims to 
return homelong before they were weary of.eaoh 
other, or aware how quickly the moments flew. 
All their plans for future meetings were now 
complete, and when they reached tie little 
home station there waa nothing further to say 
than good-bye. Only Arthur insisted vpon 
walking a listleway with Mary; then pausing 
in @ secluded part of the read he took:her in 
his arma, and kissed her passionately agaia and 


im. 

‘Oh, my darling, how hard it ia to part!’ 
And her own heartechoed bis words. ‘ Have 
you been happy today? Have you had amy- 
thing lett to desire?” 

“Happy! On, Arthur, for the first time in 
my live I have lived; before 1 bat existed. 
Good. night, good-night | dear-hears! Heaven 
bless yon for your love and goodness. to me!” 

Then he lei her go, her last words ringing 
in his ears, her lest smile lingering with him 
yet. 
Mary was fortunate enough to enter the 
house unobserved, and, hurrying :to her room, 
sat down upon her bed and gave heraelf up 
wholly to her dream of love, Bat+to Arthar’s 
annoyance, when he.reacked his own apart- 
ment, he found Ronald there, looking very 
fieree and meody, 

‘* Arthur,” he seid; abraptly, ‘‘I am not 
given to beating abouf the bush, eo I may as 
well tell you I know who was: your companion 
at Haliingford. I saw yon both onthe plat- 
form jost now, and toek.a nearer out home, 
because I did nos wish even to seem tointrade. 
Bat Lask you, axe you playing a manly part 
towards that peor girl?” 

‘I'l kmoolt the fellow over who denies it,’’ 
savagely. ‘ Look here, Ronald, I won't suffer 
any interference from you; let my affairs 
alone, or we seed quarrek What ie it to you 
if Miss Greshamowas my companion? ”’ 


—_—— — 


CHAPTER IY. 


‘Tus, that 1 wilhnot-stand. by and see an 
orphaned, frieadiess girl made the spart for 
your idle moments. As for making her the 
— of a vulgar brawl, I would seorm to 

it,” 

‘* Lieven a moment,’ Arthur said, more 
temperately ; ‘‘ my heartached tothink of her 
loneliness, and her sad litthe face haunted me. 
I though) I wonkd give her em unexpsoted 
pleasure. Surely no reasonable soul conid 
object to that?” , 

- nt oo even your mother, or Miss Dora. 
on ” 

‘The former haamo right of control over 
me; the latter does not yet claim meas her 
own particular property. So I say egain, I 
shali act-as I please with regard to Miss 
Gresham.” 

**And I say you ehall xot,” in a white heat, 
**T’ll stand between you; you shall not break 
her heart and spoil her life.” 

“T don't intend to,’ coolly. 
marry her if she will have me,” 

“What!” 

‘‘Ob, you're not obliged to helieve me mnless 
you choose; but I am in earnesd, I cam asaure 
you.” 

‘Does Mrs, Verral know this?" in a hard 
Voice. 

“Not at present. You don'ts snppose I am 
going to epeak before I am sureof winning 
Mary!” : 

‘Tf you love ser honeurably I have no more 
to say; it you fail her; you may know what 
to expect,’’ and the honest face looked qnite 
aged and worn in the uncertain light “I 
could have wished herto choose ene: less un- 
stable and variable than yourself; but you 
have a way that wias upon women.” 

“Upon my soul, I believe you love Miés 
Gresham yourself!” 

“TI do,” coolly, ‘and until she decides be- 
tween usI warn yon I shall try to win her 
for myseif.” 

. “Does Miss Gresham know of your pre- 
tensions ?’’ haughtily, 


‘*E mean to 





© No; Lam neéauch a fool as to. injure my 


how happy I should beif there were no need 
eceit! "’ 


cause by aay premature declaration,’ and he | for d 


walked:onus of the room, leaving Arthur with 
a smile.on his face. 

He cenld afford to.he complacent, having 
won the prize his cousin so coveted); and if 
anything had been wanting to give comple. 
tion to his love, to lend zest to his wooing, it 
was just the knowledge that he had a rival— 
and Ronald, with his unensambered estate 
and fine income was a formidable one. 

He was very carefal in his conduct with re- 
gardito Mary, Astute and suspicianses Mra 
Verral was, she never dreamed of thosb:seoret 
meetings, the vows exchanged, the jove whish 
grew with each day. And if Miss Gresham 
Was more than ever arxious to pleace, more 
than ever atientive to her datvies, she mever 
thought of inquiring er-looking for the cxuse. 
And thas things were on ths last day of 
Arthur’s stay, when he had an audience with 
his mother. ; 

“ Arthur,” she said, you know my wishes 
concerning you and Lily. What are you going 
todo?” 

“ What isit you wish?" he asked, his face 
clouding suddenly. 

“ That when you leave here Lily stall be 
your affianced wife.” 

‘*What! Do you mean I am to: pop the 
question to day?" 

“If you choose to pnt it so inelegantiy, 
yes. Where is the use of delay?” 

“Oh, hang it, mother, Ican’t! Letthings 
stand over until I come home again!” 

“ Which will not be until Jane. You appa 
rently forget-you spend your Easter vacation. 
abroad. Itis not likely a girl of spirit will 
wait for such ‘a laggerd in love as you.” 

He smiled significantly. 

‘Look here, mother, I don’t want to vex 
you; and you, on your part, moat not harass 
me into the thing, I promige you I'll say 
something pretty to little Lil, that will keep 
her contented until Jane,” 

He looked so handsome, standing there with 
his head well thrown back, a halt-ingolent, 
half. mocking amile upon his lips, that, with a 
sigh, Mra. Verral sajd,— 

‘‘ I snppose I must be content; but Teonfees 
Iam Peneneas- I really do not see why 
you should so strongly object to an engage- 
ment, You are twenty-three now!” 

“ Phat.is a shecking, age,” he answered, 
laughing: ‘‘ I ought to feel like a Methuselab, 
whereas I don’t believe I've sown: half. my 
wild oata yet. Bat you may rest satisfied, 
mother, that I will do my hast.to please yon,” 
and he then went away to keep. bia tryst with 


* Darling!’’ he said, caishiag. her close, 
‘how pale you are! And you have been 
orying! I declare you look as woe-begone as 
though you were lesing yoar whole world!” 

‘ Andam I noi? Are you not my-world?” 
she asked, tremalensly, aud clang to him in a 
passion of sonrow,. 

Her simple faith, her adoring love, were. as 
incense:to his. vanity. Ah! no-one would ever 
love him so well as did this grey-eyed girl; to 
whom one day he would prove ® traiéor and 2 
rogue; and yes whom, throngh all his weak. 
ness, his sin ageimet.her. his pablic renuncia- 
tion of .her, he would still love, 

“TI have not much time fo spare, sweeat- 
heart, se yon must pay the greatest attention 
to my last instrnotions. You most not flirt 
with Ronald. He loves yous Did not you 
know ?’’ as the girl gave a startled exelama 
tion. ‘'Iam a jealous fellow, and I will not 
share your love, your favours, with another |" 

“ Arthur, am I not wholly youra?” , 

‘‘T hope so—I know so. Bat you are:young, 
Ronald-is rich, and fres-to please himself, and 
heien't bad-lcekmg. Well, having disposed 
of that subject I will jast speak briefly about 
our letters. We will write twice a week; yon 
on Sataerdaysand Werdsesdays, Ion Sandays 
and Tharsdays; and yon will remember 
always tovall at the postoffice fersyourm”’ 

* Yes, I will remember. Bat,.oh; Anthar, 





“Now, little woman, that is a tabcood 
subject, and you must not saddenm our laet 
minutes with such thoughts, See, the time 
for parting has already come. Ohl my love, 
my leve, bow shall I bear to les you go?” 

How white was the upturned, quivering 
faces! What.a passion of pain and love looked 
forth from the deep, dark eyes |! Evven he, that 
eate!loss, selfish young fellow, was. eheken with 
this hoor's agony; and parheps jast now he 
thought more of her than-of, himeatf. 

* You will be so lonely, poor heart!’’ he 
said, smoothing the beantifal hair with tender 
bands. ‘I shadlihave-mauy friends to console 
me for my-lose—no, not console, bat help me 
to bear it, and make the time of separation 
seem shorter; but-you, poor little: sweesheart, 
wall be all alene! ” 

“Qh, don't |’ she moaned, ''I cannot bear 
it! Arthur, Arthur, I wish. you were less dear 
tome! It would kill me now-to lose you?”’ 

‘* There,is-omalt fear of that. I cau have 
ne thoeght for other women, having known 

ou.” - : 
“ Bat—but sometimes death eteps between 
those whe love each other 28 wade.” 

‘* You shall not talk in.such.e way. You 
will send meon) my. journey withall sorts of 
forebodings. Come; darling, bebrave! It iz 
only for six months; and then. we will be 
tegether always.” 

** You williteH herthen?” 

Yes, yes; sweetheart, Now, kiss me 
good. bye—onee more |’’ 

Then came the sound of loving, whispered 
words; of stifled sighe,of quick-drawn,shndder- 
ing breaths. Then the echo of hastily-retreat- 
ing steps, and a woman's voice shat- wailed 
good-bye. And when she could see: him no 
longer Mary fell.on her: knees, praying pac- 
sionately, ‘'‘ Oh, dear Heaven, bring him back 
to me!’ not knewing: then what a sorry boon 
she prayed for. 

To Lily, Arthur said, pensively, that the 
thought of leavingtke plessant home circle; 
even for the delights of Cambridge life, wae 
bitter to him. He asked her to remember 
him kindly whesm:he was:gone; and concluded 
with the words,—. 

‘* When I return m June I hope to find: you 
here; I shall then have something to say to 
you which I now lack courage to tell.” 

And how-oould the poor girl gaesathat he 
was referring to a hope be mourished-that she 
would intereede. for him with hie miother 
when she learned:cf his engegemenb. Oh! 
what a wed he was weaving, only in 
the end to he caught aud crushed init. Poor, 
weak, vacillating Arte ur ! 

After his departume the weeks and months 
passed more swiftly than Mary had dared to 
hope. 

She had so many duties to ocoupy hertime, 
and there were Arthur's: letters to cheer her, 
so that the hoars did not hang heavily upon 
ber. 


She miseed Ronald’s cheerful presenne, but 
was glad that he had lefé the Manor, because 
hs bad openly sought hen, wooing her in & 
plain and honest fashion, which -tenohed: her 
heart to pity for him. 

“ Why do you send me away?” he asked. 
‘\ 3s it becauseof Arthar?’’ 

She finshed crimsom, bat 
gently,— 

** You have no right:to ask me suchia qie2- 
tion!” bat Ronald knew ali too well he had 
guessed the trath. 

‘You have already anewered me, Rest 
acsured, Mary, yoursecret is safe with me; 
bnt, oh, Heaveni if only yeu had loved me I 
would have made you happy,” andshe wou- 
dered at the deep compassion in his eyes. 

“ T aan going amay to-monrow,’ he said, the 
nexs mument, in quite: a matter-of-fact tone, 
“so- will leave you my addreas: fi there is 
ever anything greas or amallE.cam dofor you 
you may command me,’ and, perhaps beosa36 
he: could: net say more, he: terned-away with 
no other leave-saking. 


answered 
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He went straight to his aunt. 

‘Aunt, I am leaving you to-morrow; I 
have already stayed an unconacionable time.” 

“You are always very welcome, Ronald; 
but for your own sake [ should advise your 
departure for a little while. I have noticed 
you have paid far greater attention than is 
wise or well to Mies Gresham.’’ 


‘It is of her I came to speak; I may as | 


well confess the truth. I come now from an 

interview with Miss Gresham, in which she 

distinotly and emphaticaily refueed to become 
my wife!” 

‘*A very sensible decision too, my dear 
Ronald, You mast have been mad——”’ 

‘‘ Po suppose such a girl could love a fellow 
like me?" 
ing her words. “ PerhapsI was. Well, Anat, 
I want you, for my sake,to be a good friend 
toher. She is so young and lovely to be all 
alone in the world.” 

IT do not think IT have ever treated Miss 
Gresham harshly, bat I will promice what 
you isk, because the girl has proved herself 
modest and unagguming,’ and she really 
meant to keep her word. 

As for Rogaid, when he had left the bouse 
behind, he broke into a fit of laughter, despite 
his heavy disappointment and grief. 

“Oh! if she only knew the reason for 
Mary’s conduct, what ractions there would 
be!” he said, aloud; and then grew grave, 
remembering all the weakness and moral 
cowardice of hig cousin, 

Jane came at Jast—Jane with ite wealth of 
roses, its countless sweet ecents and sounds, 
and Mary’s heart was light asa feather. 

In a little while. ai would be well. Arthur 
would.be with her, and of late Mrs. Verral 
had bcon so considerate. that Mary boped sha 
would be easily recouailed to her engagement. 

Then there came. a letter from Arthar, 
which made her tremble and grow cold, and 
yet which thrilled her.through witha eudden 
sense of hig great, love,, 

“ My. queen,” be wrote, ‘‘if you think, that 
after such &. long absence, I shall be content to, 
mest you. only in the. bogom of my family, 
you little know what manusr.of man you 
have chosen. a 

_“I am nog expected at home until the 
tighteenth, bat I really leave here on the 
ninth, and am. going down to Portdown, a 
little sea-coast place in the west, where you 
must join me on.the, twelfth, 

“ Yes, Mary, I mean thia.in sober earneat. 
I know that until we are man and wife my 
mother will newer.receive you as her daughter ; 
but, when. once the deed.is done, she will be 
powerless to help herself. 

‘And I am horribly afraid that while I 
wait and wait, tryiag to. screw my courage up 
to the sticking point, some other fellow will 
step ia and win you. I ehall never feel safe, 
801 have determinad to get a special license, 
and a3.coon as you can get down here we will 
be married. 

‘Oh, yes, I know the thousand and one 
objections you will raise, the frigtened look in 
your dear eyes, and how yonr poor little heart 
will throb—not altogether with pain I hops. 
Bat, Mary, darling Mary! Ll know my own 
Special weakness, as you -cam never know it, 
my own frailty of will, and horror. of all 
unpleasant things ; and if you would save me 
from myself, if yon would have me in any- 
thing worthy, in anything good, you muat 
come to me now, 

‘“\T asks it for my own sake—mine only. 
Write. me only one word, bat let it be ‘ yes,’ I 
will forward all nequssary fonds, and you can 
easily get a holiday. 

_ You may telbthe trath as to your deatina- 
tion, bat must not cay ona word of me until 
Tbia you. Oh} my littlesweetheart, can you 
a the heartte.xefuse? Think of six long 

8Y8 spent together |” 

And then followed-a great deal more in the 
fame strain, 


And with many misgivings she wrote, consent- 
ing to his prayer. 

Then she went to Mrs. Verral, and begged 
for leave of absence. The lady was in a most 
gracious mood. 

‘Certainly, Miss Gresham, yon may go. 
You have worked well, and have had no 
holiday since you came. Where do you intend 
going?” 

‘To Portdown, madam,” 

‘“‘ You have friends there, I presume ?”’ 

“I havea friend there,’ and the pale face 
flashed so hotly if was well Mrs. Verral was 
intent upon some intricate lace work. 

‘‘T bope you will spend an agreeable week,” 





; | and that terminated the interview. 
he said, wilfully, misconstru- | How the poor girl passed the intervening |. 


| days she conld nos tell. 











_ Long did-the girk battle with herself; bat is 
itauy wonddr that in the end love congaered ? { 





She was in a fever 
of apprehension, lest at the last all would be 
discovered—lest some chance look or word 
would reveal the troth to Mrs, Verral, and 
bring calamity to Arthur and herself. 

But at last the morning of the twelfth came, 
and before ten o'clock Mary was very far on 
her journey, speeding towards lover and hap- 
piness, 

She was in a terribly excited state—her eyes 
burned, and her head throbbed and ached; 
her heart beat so madly that she thought her 
fellow-passengers must hear, and guess on 
what errand she was bent. 

And it was exquisite relief to ber when they 
steamed into the little station, and she caught 
sight of Arthuy, radiant and triampbant, 

He hetrried to mest her, 

‘My darlisg ! my.darling!” he whispered, 
as he took her little hand in his. ‘I was 
afraid that at the last you wonld fail me!” 

Oh ! better for hor, far, far better had she 
indeed doag.so ! 

“TI had promised yon.” she said, simply. 
‘“And now, Arthur, where are you taking 
me?” 

‘‘To church, of conree ! Your luggage can 
ba sent up to the Royal. Come, sweetheart, 
that will soon be wife. Oh! Mary, Mary! how 
shall I ever thank you—love you enongh?” 

“| havedone nothing that calls for thauks, 
You are giving me everything, and I bring 
you nothing!” 

‘* You bring your own dear self. What 
more can a man desire?” 

‘Tam the beggar-maid, and you King 
Cophetna. Oh, Arthar! bow I will strive to 
make you happy! Heaven helping me, you 
shall never have cause to regret this sacrifice 
for my poor sake |" 

Avd with those words she entered the 
charch with him, and saw like one in a dream 
the white-robed clergyman awaiting them— 
knew in the same vague way that Arthur had 
taken her by the hand, and led her to tke 
altar. 

Her heart beat so heavily she was like to 
faint, bus when, kneeling together, she heard 
the solemn injanotions and exhortationa, all 
the tumult and confasion fell from her like a 
garment ; and all her soul roze up in passion- 
ate prayer for help to be a perfect wife—irac 
in thought and feeling to this man to whom 
she now plighted her troth. 

Alas, alas ! poor child! How often in the days 
that followed would she look on this hour as 
the most evil and bitter in ali her cruel life | 

But no shadow was on her happiness ag she 
went into the sunshine with her handeome 
young bridegroom, who looked so ridiculously 
proud and glad that passers by turned to sinile 
upon him, guessing all the trath. 

They went at once to the Royal Hotel, 
where Arthur proudly introdaced bis bride to 
the obsequious landlord, and there followed 
six such happy days as are not often given 
mortals to know. 

One morning, a3 they passed out of the 
hotel, a lady paused to look at them, and meet- 
ing the landlord in the entrance, said,— 

“What a handsome young couple, Mr. 
Callam ! Are they brother and sister? "’ 

“Oh, no, my lady!’ answered Callam, bow- 


groom. Thegentleman is Mr. Arthur Verral, 
and the marriage was quite a romantic one.” 

Bat the Countess Loria’s interest was 
already exhausted, and languidly thanking 
Mr. Cullam for his information, she went on 
to her own apartments, thinking that Mary’s 
face looked very familiar, and wondering where 
she had seen it, 

Oa the morning of the eighteenth Mary re- 
turned to the Manor alone, Arthar following 
in the evening. 

To her bitter disappointment he utterly re- 
fused to acknowledge their marriage, because, 
‘* for a little while, if was polizic to keep the 

ecret inviolate!" 





CHAPTER V. 


Tuen followed a bitter time for Mary-s 
time of cruel suspense. aud fear—a gradnal 
awakening to the weakness of her husband’s 
natare. She never doubted his love, for in- 
deed his passion for her was intense and last- 
ing; but slowly, slowly it was borne upon her 
thatin all things she must be the guide and 
director. 

She was eo weary of an unequal battle with 
the world that she longed to reat her weakness 
upon another's strength; and lo! she found 
she had leaned upon a reed, But she loved 
him still, in spite of all, with a love that had 
something pitifally maternal in is, and she 
bore with all his complainings about the un- 
towardness of bis fate with a patience that 
was almost enblime, 

Think of that poor girl’s life, then—the least 
respected in the household, toiling hard, 
suffering many an indignity from servants as 
well as mistress, she who should have been 
the loved and honoured wife and daughter ; 
seeing her husband flaunting it with the best, 
hearing his name coupled with that of Mise 
Dornton, knowing that when she sat lonely 
and sad in the solitary schoolroom he was 
leaning over Lily’s chair, singing to her play- 
ing, looking into her pretty eyes with admira- 
tion in his own. Ob! i¢ was hard, it wae 
hard!” 

‘¢He, mixing with his proper sphere 

She finds the baseness of her lot’; 

Half jealous of she knows not whet, 

And envying all who meet him there.” 


In Jaly Mrs. Verral announced her inten- 
tion of ‘‘ doing the Rhine" in company with 
the Dorntons and some other friends, and of 
course Arthur was to accompany them. His 
mother hoped in this trip to bring matters to 
a climax with Lily and her son, and it was 
Mary’s anguieh to know this. 

“Arthur,” she said, when they met the 
night before his departure, ‘‘how long is this 
togoon? My life is a mieery to me!” 

‘‘Oh, now Mary, it isn’t like yon to com- 
plain. You must be patient, don't you see |! TF 
am altogether yours, and nothisg can set aside 
the fact that you are my wife. I thank 
Heaven for that!” 

* Bué Arthar, thiak of the mizery of it all! 
Is it not cruel that I, your wife, must steal 
out to meet you as though it were a sin todo 
so?-— that I-rmust be a living lie? @ daily 
cheat? Oh, Arthor! oh, my husband! let 
us brave the worai! It cannot be very hard 
while we have each other.” 

“How stupidly you talk,” he retoried, so 
angrily that she shrank back in dismay. ‘* We 
could not live on bread and water; we might 
even think ourselves lacky to get that-sump.- 
tocus diet. I must tuke my own time to tell 
the mater, and if you make any prematare 
disclosure I warn you it will be worse for us.” 
* IT shall not betray you,” she suid, eo coldly, 
that he was startled, ‘‘and I think I shall 
never press you upon this anbject sgaia.” 
Then she turned as if to go, but he held her 
fast. 

“Mary, sweetheart, wife; you shail not 
leave me in anger. My Carling, just in thie 
one thing you must let me ase my own dis- 
cretion. Sarely I know my mother beat!” 





ing profoundly. ‘They are bride and bride- 
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“Yes, I grant that; bat you promised when 
your college career was ended this decsit 
should end too. You have not kept your vow. 
Arthur, Arthur!’ beginning to tremble, “ if 
ever you loved me, if indeed I am dear to you, 
give me my rightful place in the world. Iam 
notafraid of poverty. I will work unceasingly 
for you; but——” 

“Bat, my dear girl, you don’t understand 
all you are promising, all you are urging upon 
me. It would be death to all my prospects to 
proclaim the truth jast now.” 

“It ig death to our happiness to hold your 
peace ; it is oruel and unmanly to encourage 
any hope Miss Dornton may have.” 

‘* Upon my soul, Mary, you are jealous!” he 
said, airily. ‘‘ What a little goose you are! 
If I had not loved you first and best, should 
I have made you my wife? Little woman, 
you are fractious to-night.” 

She made no answer, being far too wounded 
for speech to be easy ; only the look she turned 
upon him lingered with him many a day. 

* Poor little girl! poor little girl!’ he said, 
soothingly, and kissed the beautifal mouth, 
which, for the first time since he confessed 
his love, did not respond to his caress. ‘It 
is hard for you, but it won't be for long; and 
as you love me, Mary, you will remember my 
commands. I shall write to you very often, 
and when I come back we will discuss the 
best way of bringing about our disclosure. 
Do you understand ?” 

“ Yes," 

*' Then kiss me, and be good. 
you to worry a fellow."’ 

“*T will never trouble you again,’ proudly. 
** You shall choose your own time; bat, oh! 
I think it I had a father or brother to defend 
my rights you would treat me less cavalierly.” 

‘** Mary, you don’t know what you are say- 
ing. You imply I am cruel and false to you, 
when, as Heaven is my witness, I love you 
with all my soul, Don't yon believe that, 
wife of mine?” 

**Ob! yes, I believe you Jove me.” 

“Well, feeling assured of that, you strely 
might trast me to act honestly towards you; 
and, for Heaven's sake, let us part friends. 
Who knows whether we may meet again? 
Before the three months have gone one of us 
may be dead.’ 

With swift compurction she turned, threw 
her arms about his neck, canght him close to 
her wounded heart, kissing him wildly, whilst 
the tears flowed fast down her cheeks, 

“ Arthar! Arthur! do not speak of death, 
I was hard to you, barder than I should have 
been ; bat I love yon, oh! dear husband, I 
love you! and I will say no harsh word to 
spoil your coming enjoyment.” 

‘It will not be enjoyment without you.” 

And so with kisses and tender words they 
parted; he to fill those three months with 
every conceivable pleasare; she to spend the 
dreary, unsatisfactory days in weary labour, 
to eat out her heart with fruitless longings for 
the sound of his voice and the toach of his 
hand. 

In September Mrs. Verral returned to the 
Manor, irritable and exacting, for Arthur had 
not proved amenable; and Lily was not so 
easily pacified as once she was, 

She had gone home to her own people, and 
after two days spent with his family Arthar 
started for Scotland, where he intended 
having good sport. 

So it was, from time to time only, that 
Mary eaw her husband; and then their inter- 
views were brief and unsatisfactory. 

He was almost always from home, fearing, 
in his cowardly soul, that any prolonged 
sojourn there might rouse Mrs, Verral's sus- 
picions. 

Christmas again drew near, and the 
wretched young wife thought miserably of 
the past—that previous Christmas Day when 
she had thought herself blessed beyond her 
deserts. 

Mra, Verral had issned numerous invita. 


I¢ is not like 








tions, and Mary's services were in great re- | thoughts. Bat, as he retired to his room that 


quisition, Mrs. Verral herself being a very 
indifferent correspondent. 

** Here is one I wish you to answer without 
delay,’’ she said, handing Mary a daintily- 
perfamed note. ‘You will say that I shall 
be most bappy to receive Mrs. Dalmaine’s 
friend. Bat if you read it you will see better 
what you have to do.” 

So Mary took the note and read : 


**My Dear Frrenp,—I should bs most happy 
$0 aocept your invite, but I have a friend 
staying with me whom I conld not possibly 
neglect, because she has great influence 
abroad, and I am anxious she should use it 
in behalf of my poor boy. She is very beauti- 
ful and talented, confesses to forty years, 
although I think she is nearer fifty. If you 
could accommodate her without any incon- 
venience to yourself I should be glad, as, from 
experience, I know how pleasant life is at the 
Manor. I am afraid you will think I am try- 
ing to impose on your good nature, but really, 
I should like you to meet my friend. She is 
the rich widow of Count Loria, (an old Italian 
nobleman), and is very fascinating. Hoping 
for an early reply,—I remain, dear friend, 
yours affectionately, 

*Lovurse Daumarne.” 


Now, Mrs. Verral worshipped a title, and 
Mary knew very well what sort of answer she 
was expected to send, and wrote accordingly, 
and then she began to wonder what this 
Christmas would bring her. 

Ronald was not coming. She would miss 
his friendly face and little kindly attentions. 
Arthur had sent a very short and unsatis- 
factory letter, saying he hoped to be at the 
Manor on Christmas Eve, and with that she 
was forced to be content. 

In the three days preceding Christmay Day 
Mary was too buey to have time for mach 
thought ; and she was glad it should be eo, for 
she wished to forget, as far as possible, her 
most unhappy lot. 

On the morning of the twenty-third Mrs. 
Dalmaine and the Countess arrived, bunt Mary 
did not see either lady; only she heard that 
the latter lady was still very beautiful, and so 
haughty that the maids were afraid of her. 

In the evening Arthar arrived, and, was it 
not cruel, his young wife dare not ran to 
meet him; that her only glimpse of him 
should be from the echoolroom window as he 
passed into the house, laughing gaily with his 
companions? 

The poor girl flang ont ber arms. ‘Oh, 
Heaven! help me! I cannot bear it!” she 
moaned, and sank shuddering to the ground. 

She did not meet him that evening; in fact, 
he was far too wise to make any attempt to 
see her, with the servants scadding to and 
fro, up and down the etairs and galleries. 

His mother had commissioned him to take 
the stranger in to dinner, and he found him- 
self attached to a lady of uncertain age, but 
still very handsome and magnificently dressed, 
although she was too liberal in the display of 
her white neck and arms. 

‘* Your face is familiar to me!” she said, look- 
ing at the young man with a dazzling smile. 
‘* Have we not met before?” 

He hastened to assure her to the contrary. 

‘* Had I been so fortunate as to meet you at 
any time,’’ he said gallantly, ‘‘ I could not have 
forgotten such grace and beant; ! ” 

** Ah, naughty boy, you have already learned 
how to flatter!” she exclaimed, tapping him 
lightly on the arm with her fan; ‘* bat Iam 
confident, quite confident, that we are not 
altogether strangers !”’ 

Despite her foreign name and appearance 
she spoke without the slightest accent, and had 
none of those little gestares peculiar to foreign 
women; and Arthar foand himself wondering 
who and what she was. She had a large experi. 
ence of men and their ways, a knowledge of 
most civilised countries, and proved herself 
such an amusing partner that Arthur almost 
forgot his pale young wife sitting in dreary 
solitude, with no companions but herown sad 





night, a feeling of shame and compassion 
came over him. 
* Poor darling, she deserves a better fellow !" 
he thought. ‘‘Iam such a weéak, vacillating 
wretch ; bat when all these folks are gone I 
will try to pluck up courage to confess my sins 
to the mater. And, meanwhile, I must see 
Mary in the morning.” 
Bat the morning gave him no chance, and 
the afternoon wore away in nonsense and 
badinage until, indeed, the dusk was falling. 
Then, as he was crossing the hall, he came fall 
tilt opon Mary. 

“My dear,” he said hurriedly, but she drew 


‘*Don't speak to me now,” she whispered, 
“there are others near;'’ and then she fled 
upstairs, her heart fall of sick scorn for this 
man she called husband—but still she loved 
him. 

In her own room she crouched, praying for 
help and strength, crying in her sad heart 
that the world was against her, and shat 
death only could release her from misery and 
humiliation. And i in upon her 
anguished prayers and bitter pains came 
a maid's voice, requesting her presence in the 
drawing-room. There was no lady present 
who felt herself equal to acconipanying the 
singers, Lily Dornton being absent. So the 
governess rose, and smoothing her hair, 
straightening the crumpled folds of her dress, 
went downstairs. Only one woman in that 
room noticed her, and that was the Countess 
Loria. As Mary entered her face flashed, her 
black eyes gleamed with sudden recollection, 
hut she was too much a woman of the world 
to speak then. 

She waited until a young lady, who was 

warbling an Italian bravura in a most excruciat- 
ing style before she turned to her hostess and 
beg; her to walk in the conservatories with 
her, pleading as her excuse that the room was 
hot. Mrs. Verral, flattered by such marked par- 
tiality, agreed only too readily; and together 
the twe strolled into the beautifal houses Then, 
after duly admiring the plants and flowers, 
the Countessturned to her companion. 
* Dear Mrs. Verral, what a singalarly lovely 
girl your governess is! I wonder you are not 
afraid to have her here, where such # sus- 
ceptible young fellow as your son is may meet 
her daily?’ 

‘Arthur is too proud ever to make a 
mésalliance.” 

The Countess smiled peculiarly, but con- 
tented herself with asking,— 

** What is the lady's name?" 

‘* Miss Gresham — Mary Gresham.” 

‘The name has a familiar sound to me. Do 

not consider me impertinent, but I should very 
much like to know from what place she came, 
and who recommended her?” 
Mrs. Verral would be glad to give her gnest 
any information in her power. She had 
engaged Miss Gresham solely on the recom- 
mendation of her governess, Miss Samborne, 
who had told her that everything connected 
with her birth was a profound mystery.” 

The Countess’s dark eyes fiashed triam- 
phantly. 

‘* Then, for aught madam knew, she was & 
foundling, a waif. Ah ! surely madam did not 
exercise her usual discretion when she engaged 
Mies Gresham as governess to her little inno- 
cent children. What was ‘bred in the bons 
would come out in the flesh,’ and doubtless 
Miss Gresham was not so good as she ought 
to be.” 


‘“‘ What did the Countess mean,” questioned 
Mrs. Verral, in an alarmed way. ‘‘ The young 
lady in question had always given her satis- 
faction.” 

‘Iam sorry I spoke,” said the other, “' a8 
your governess seems to be such # favourite 
with you. Bat for your own sake you shoald 
know the truth. Where was Miss Gresham 
from June the twelfth until the eighteenth?” 

‘As Portdown, a little place on the west 
coast.’’ 

‘Then it would be difficult for her to prove 








an alibi. I was staying at the Royal then, 
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and Miss Gresham was there too in the 
character of bride, your son passing as bride- 
m. ” 

or What ?” oried Mrs. Verral, forgetfal of all 
forms of etiquette. ‘‘My dear Countess, you 
must be mi Arthur has never seemed 
g0 much as to notice her, which I thought 
wonderful, as he is susceptible to beauty, and 
Mary Gresham is undeniably a lovely girl.” 

‘‘T am quite sure I am not mistaken. In 
fact, I was so much struck with the appearance 
of the young people that I questioned the 
landlord concerning them. He told me they 
were bride and bridegroom—Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Verral.” ee 

“ Arthur would never be so mad!”’ criea Sia 
mother. ‘‘He knows what such a mésalliance 
would mean for him.” 

“ That being the case, what conclusions can 
you draw?” 

“ Oh, don’t!" pleaded Mrs. Verral, weakly. 
‘* She ia so young, and he is my son. I would 
be glad to think you are mistaken. Bat if 
not, why, of course, she must go. Oome back 
with me, and I will sift the matter to the 


m, 

“ What, in front of them all?” questioned 
the Countess, somewhat staggered by the 
other’s energetic measures. 

“Why not?” retorted Mrs. Verral. ‘If 
what you say is true that girl leaves here to- 
night. My roof shall not shelter her another 
hour.” 

So together they went back to the brilliant 
drawing-room, where Mary was playing 
some sweet, sad music, conscious all the while 
that Arthur was carrying on a very brisk 
flirtation with a young miss; and, pausing in 
the centre of the room, Mrs. Verral said, 
aternly, ‘‘ Miss Gresham !"’ 

Something in her tone struck a chill to the 
poor girl’s heart. She rose, trembling in every 
limb, and, with one hand resting on the piano, 
tarned her pale and frightened face upon her 
employer, counscious—oh ! so cruelly conscious 
—of the wondering faces and pitiless eyes 
bent upon her. 

“IT want you to tell me where you spent 
your holiday last June?” ° 

Like one ina dream she saw the wonder 
deepen in those watchful faces. She saw 
Arthur start and tremble, and knew in that 
moment that the worst had come. 

* [ stayed at Portdown, Mrs. Verral.” 

Was that her own voice speaking? How 
far away it sounded! What a terrible mist 
was before her eyes ? 

“And may I ask who was your com- 
panion ?” 

She shot one swift, entreating glance at 
Arthur, but he would not meet her eyes. He 
bent his own persistently upon the ground. 

“Madam, I will tell you another time—not 
here or now.” 

‘I request you to tell me the whole truth 
without delay. I have learned from reliable 
sources that you posed at Portdown as my 
son's wife! Is that true?” 

“Mother,” cried Arthur, “‘ you have no right 
to ineult Miss Gresham !” 

“ Be quiet, Arthur. I am. anxious only to 
know the truth, to vindicatéthis young person, 
if vindicatio&® is possible, Kindly tell me, 
Miss Gresham, if Mr. Verral was your com- 
panion?”’ 

She glanced once again appealingly towards 
him, but he wasdumb. Then, in her despera- 
tion, she said,— 

“It is quite true.” 

“ Then I muet beg of you to leave the house 
at once!” 

“Stay, madam, you do not understand! I 


&m not the vile creature you would willingly | 


believe me, but the lawfal wife of Mr. Arthur 
erral!’’ 





CHAPTER VI. 

Hap a bomb fallen in the midst of that 
select company it could not have been more 
completely startled. As for Arthur, he stood 
guilty and afraid, knowing well what would 





be the cost of his love. For the moment he 
almost hated Mary. 

‘If this is true, you are no longer a son of 
mine !"’ oried Mrs. Verral, fiercely. ‘Take 
—_ nameless wife, and go! If it is false, 

leny it now—to-morrow will be too late? ’’ 

His face was white and drawn, his lips so 
stiff, that, although he moistened them, he 
could frame no word. The terrible temptation 
upon him then held him silent, and scarcely 
conscious of what was passing around him. 
Only he knew that Mary crossed the room, 
and he heard her say, ina voice that sounded 
very far away,— 

‘Arthur, you will not shame me before 
these people? Tell them I am yorr lawfal, 
iv-ing wife! Oh! why are you silent? Why 
do you allow me for one moment to rest under 
this stigma?" 

‘Speak, Arthur,” said Mrs. Verral, sternly. 
‘*Is this woman's story true?” 

And then—oh! the shame and horror of it— 
he lifted his head; and, shaking off the gentle 
hand that held him, muttered, — 

‘It is false. I would have spared her if I 
could.” 

Then rose such a clamour of voices that one 
might well be deafened, voices that spoke 
scornfally of and to that poor child standing 
alone and friendless in the centre of the room, 
wholly incapable of motion, her chin dropped 
on her breast, her eyes wide with horror, and 
her arms hung slackly by her sides—such a 


sad picture, that one youug girl broke into 
passionate sobs of pity. 
Mrs. Verral advanced. 


“Gol” she said. “ You shall not remain 
under this roof another hour, you shameless, 
abandoned woman!" 

Bat Mary did not stir; she did not even 
seem to hear. and the other grasping her by 
the arm, shook her violently. 

‘‘ What is it?” she gasped,in a hoarse 
whisper. ‘'Oh, yes! I know now; you want 
me to go. I—I am going. Arthur—where is 
he?” and her eyes d vacantly round 
the room until they rested on that guilty, 
shrinkin 

Then 8 ughed—oh, such a terrible laugh 
—that those who heard shuddered, and 
thought, affrightedly, the girl was stricken 
with madness. 

‘* Arthur—I have called you husband—I 
have loved you well and truly—and—you— 
have—given me shame—as my reward.” 
(How siowly and painfally her words came.) 
“You are—sending me—out into a oruel 
world—berefé of name and honour !—Heaven 
help me! Isee youn—nowas youare—and not 
for worlds—would I live with you—again, or 
call you husband!”’ 

She staggered blindly towards the door, 
but Arthur intercepted her. 

‘I have wronged you,” he said in a strange, 
hardly intelligible voice, ‘‘ but I will not see 
you want. Say good-byeto me, Mary? Oh, 
Heaven!" and then he dropped into a chair, 
and covering his face with his hands, broke 
into a hoarse and terrible sob. 

She looked on him a moment, with “4 
and pity struggling for supremacy in her 
breast, her eyes; then, without a word, tarned 
from him, and some one in mercy opened the 


oor. 
A little later they heard the hall-door slam, 
and knew that she had gone out into the bitter 
night, homeless, friendless, in all probability 


ess, 

Arthur started to his feet, his face pallid as 
death, his eyes bloodshot, and rushing ont 
called her name softly at first, then louder, 
louder still, but there came no answer to his 
cries; and slinking back to the house like a 
beaten cur, he fell prone upon the steps in a 


swoon. 

This Christmas Eve was as unlike the typi- 
cal Christmas as it was possible to be. The 
wind shrieked and howled over the desolate 
fens, driving all before it ; bending and break- 
ing the trees so sparsely scattered over the 


every tiny ditch and dyke into quite noble 
proportions. 

It was a wild and eerie scene, a wild and 
eerie night; and the distant clang of the 
Christmas bells sounded uncanny in the thick, 
unwholesome air. 

There was, with one exception, no sign of 
life, and that exception—oh! the shame and 
pity of it !—was a young and a delicate girl. 
Mad with her misery, poor Mary made her 
way to the distant station. Did no thought of 
that last walk there come to intensify her 
anguish then? How fall of hope she had 
been! How confident of Arthur's love and 
faith! And now she was thrown upon the 
world, her reputation gone, a wife and no 
wife; for never for ® moment did she dream 
of proving her marriage. 


“ She loathed from the trodden heart 
That thing which she had found man’s love to be.” 


Arriving at the station she counted her 
— of money. She had twelve shillings 
in all, 

She longed to put as great a distance be- 
tween Childesthorpe and herself as possible, 
but she dared not ~~ more than five shillings 
on her ticket, aud quite at random pitched 
upon a very small town rejoicing in the name 
of Bodkin. sur-Clay. 

The porter looked curiously at her. She 
was so wild and white, and looked so odd, 
shrouded from head to foot in that dark 
cloak; but he wished her a ‘‘merry Christmas,” 
os could have shrieked over the irony of 


Throughout the journey she scarcely felt 
her anguish. She could scarcely think ; brain 
and heart alike were numbed. 

‘‘To-morrow,” she whispered to herself; 
‘* to-morrow I shall realise all.'’ 

Arrived at the miserable little station, she 
inquired the way to the town. 

“It's straight ahead, miss, but it's a good 
three miles off, and there's only one house 
along the road. It isn’t a vice walk at night 
for a girl.” 

“T must press on,” she said, heavily; and 
once more she was out in the wind and rain, 
fighting with the unkind elements—wet to 
the skin, frightened by her unusual surround- 
ings, but always resolute to place miles 
between herself and Arthur. 

On and on; and oh! how weary she was! 
She felt it impossible to reach the town, but 
‘‘perhaps,’’ she thought, ‘' the people at that 
half-way house would give her shelter for the 
night.” It was in sight now—a black mass 
against a blacker sky. 

Tossed and buffeted to and fro, breathless 
with her exertions, faint with grief and fasting, 
she held on her way, each step growing feebler 
than the last, whilst a deathlike faintness 
stole over brain and body alike. 

‘*T never shall do it!" she gasped, and a 
greatsob rose to her lips. ‘' There areno lights 
visible, and if the house is empty I can go no 
farther. I must lie down and die." 

Bat she was young, and life is sweet; 
although to her a3 yet only the seamy side had 
been shown. So she fought on with failing 
strength, with her sweet eyesall but blinded by 
the raia and her own most bitter tears. 

The house towards which she bent her steps 
stood all alone on the edge of the wood—a 
gaunt, ancient building, which offered no at- 
traction toany passer-by. The windows were 
all shuttered and barred, and a deathly still: 
ness, (added to the general gloom), made it 
appear uncanny, yet the poor wanderer re- 
garded it as a veritable haven of resb ! 

In one of the many large rooms, bending 
over a huge fire—the only cheerful thing there 
—sat a man, looking with sombre, brooding 
eyes into the glowing embers. 

‘Pain and shame, and bitterness of spirit, 
year in and year out,” he muttered. ‘Oh, 
Heaven! when will it all end?” 

The firelight flickered over his face, and 
showed it worn and old beyond his years; for 





district; the rain fell in torrents, swelling 


despite the whitening hair and sunken (though 
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still bright) eyes he could not have been 
much more than forty. 

\“*I am weary of it all,” he. said,.again 
breaking, the heavy silence, ‘‘ weary of this 
unrest. and desolation, the dreadful. memories 
of a bitter past,’’ and he groaned as.his-head 
sank lower, lower yet, until: his chin rested) on 
his. breast, 

It was then that. a fsint knock was» heard 
at the front, door, scarcely discernible. amid 
the howling.wiad and driving, rain. 

He started erect, Visitors were very rate 
at-Lone Croft; and certainly he expected none; 
being ao long dead to the: world. 

‘+ mast pave: been mietaken,”’ he said ; but 
even as he spoke he heard that faint tapping 
again, and then an old woman entered bnor- 
riedly, looking very ecared and: white. 

“Oh, sir, they’ve come at last, as I said 
they would! You sin’t no right tolive in such 
a lone houee; with none but me tosee after 
you. For mercy’s sake,don't open the door. 
We shall bo killed where we stand. Ob, na, 
sir! Ob, no, Mr. Cassilis!’’ as he caughé up 
a lamp, ‘' for pity’a sake don't go for to.put 
yourself and me in such d _ 

© Stand back, Hannah!” he said, sternly, 
and putting her aside strode into the. gloomy 

all; and even whilst he busied himself with 
bolts and bars he heard a sweet voice outside,. 
praying him, for Heaven's sake, to give a 
wretched woman shelter. Then it died out io 
a low wail; and when at last the door was 
opened, he saw a woman’s fignre prone upon 
the steps, her arms outstretched, her. face 
hidden in the waves of Jong, dark hair. He 
started back with a hoarse cry, ‘‘ Oh, Heaven! 
not you,” he said. ‘* Have you come back to 
torture me afterall these years?” 

The horror aud loathing en his face, thelove 
which struggled with.the scorn:in hia eyes, 
made him terrible tocea, 

Stooping, he turned the woman's face _to- 
wards him, and a eigh of relief rose -to his 
lips a3 the lamp-lighé. flickered aarase. the. 
pale, smali features, and proud, sweek mouth. 

“ Heaven bo thanked!” he said. Tien call- 
ing to Hannah he lifted the girl in hia atrong, 
sinew arms, and prepared to carry her ia. 

‘““Who is she? Are yousureshe ia alone?” 
questioned the woman. 

“Stand out of my way,.and les, me get her 
comfortably settled on the conch, Now, some: 
brandy ; she is wet through! "’ 

Hannah obeyed in silenag, a littla-awed by 


her. master’s manner; but she noticed that. 


although the stranger's clothes were inexpen- 
sive thay were neatly ordered, and. that. she 
had the look of a lady. 

Mr, Cassilis seemed to notice nothing, only 
continued his kindly offices with a gentleness 
one donld scarcely believe in him, and at last 
he was rewarded by seeing the heavy, white 
lids lift, the grey eyes open upon his face, in 
perplexed and troubled scrutiny. 

‘* Drink this,”’ he said, helding a. glass. of 
hot brandy-and.water to the pale lips, and he 


would take no denial; only stood watchisg her’ 


with. frowning brow, and critical, sombre 
eyes. 

‘* What is your name?’ he asked, as he 
relieved her of the glass. 

‘* Mary Verral.’’ 

*' Where do youcomefrom? Whatarejyour 
friends abous to allow you to roam over'the 
country iu this fashion ?”’ 

“I have no frjends, and.I am c4esking 
employment,” 

He regarded, her intently, thea-said,— 

** You are too fatigned to go. farther. ta. 
night. Hasvah, take Miss. Verral to your 
room, and see that her clothea are dried. To- 
morrow you shel tell me your story; somight 
you had better rest."’ 

‘Do you mean I raay stay here to night? 
Oh! bow ehali.I thank youl Tellme your 
nama thatl may remenrber itia.my prayere,’’ 
and the beautifal grey eyes were fail. of grate: 
fal tears; the sweet pale face was flashed. and 
agitated. 


“IT am Philip Casailis, and. I -want)-no' 





supper.” 

* I could not eat, thank you.” 

“ Very well, then I insist yomshall go toibed) 
at.once. Good-night.’”’ 

He stood watching ber whilst she went: up-: 
stairs with weary, lagging steps,.then, return-, 
ing to.his desolate.fireaide, stretched.ont; his: 
arms with heavy groan. 

‘Tt isthe same all the world over,” he said. 
‘* Wans,. miséry, and sin. role us: with.» high 
hand.. Even that child has-not escaped. mis- 
fortune.” 

When Mary woke the next. morning, (for 
despite her misery had been so weary a3 
ta fall asleep as soon as her head. touched .the 
pillows), she heard the distantchiming.of the 
town bella, and for a moment wondered where 
she was. Then, as recollection came; to-her, 
fraught with bitter anguish and shame, she 
cowered down amongst. her . pillows, prayiog 
Heaven in its meroy to take her home. 

But she was not allowed mugeh time for 
reflection. 

Presently Hannah entered with a small 
tray of good things; but although Mary drank 
eagerly of the coffee, she utterly refused toeat 
anything, 

‘* My throat is 30 sore,” she eaid, ‘and my 
limbs ache as though I had heen beaten ;. bat 
perhaps I shall feel better. when Iam up and 
dreesed,”” 

«Very likely, Yon've took cold, cf coursa, 
and there.ain’t no wonder, neither. I've dried 
and brushed your clothes, .aud made ’em as 
decent asI can, but they’re just aboné spoiled. 
Can you find your.way downstaizs, ‘canse 
when you are dressed the master. wants. to ses 
you,” 

‘** Oh, yes, thank you!” aad wearily, pain- 
fally, the poor girl began her toilet., 

When she went downstairs she found Me. 
Cassilis waiting her. Bowing formatly, hedrew 
a chair towards the fire and made her sit 


own. 

*© You look ill,” besaid, in an abrapt bat not 
unkindly way. ‘Ifyou feel the task too hard 
to tell mre'your story wait until to.morrow.” 

‘Oh! no, no; I cannot trespass so greatly 
upon your kindness.” 

“No creature was ever turned from my 
doors on Christmas Day,” coldly, “and I am 
old enough to be your father. Youneed not 
fear thaé:your atay in my house will be-mis. 
constraed, They call'mehere;” with a bitter 
simile, ‘*‘ Simon,’ ‘ Diogenes,’ ‘ Miser; and a 
host of other flattering: names ; but mach as I 
hate the world, oruelly as it. hag treated me, I 
am-not yet: quite without a heart or bowels of 
conr ion,” 

‘Oh! I feel that; and I feel, too, that this 
harsh manner, (forgive me), is worn as a dis- 
guise, and I will tell you all froty beginning 
to end; ”’ and then she began her sad and bitter 
story; Me. Caseili' listening with darkening 
face and flashing eyes f and when she hed 
— an end to the sorry narrative, he 
said,— 

** Poor child ! poorchifd! I wonldnot insult 
you by begging you to swear your tale is true, 
bat 1 will stand by you and seeyou righted.” 

Bat she broke ont;,— 

“ You will notvsend me back toim! He ie 
my husband, but he has forfeited all claim to 
my lova and daty. I would die rather than go 
back to him.” 

** You sball not go back, bat you shall be 

righted. Child, I, too, have suffered; ay;)-as 
bitterly, even if nos more so than yom’ You 
shall satay with me until you have recrnited 
your strength and foand employment; and 
should that: villain attempt to molest you I 
swear he shail rue it until the day of hia 
death,” 
* She caught his hand and kissed it, and as 
she did so the Christmas bells rang ont wildly; 
joyously. A bitter sneer disfigured the man’s 
face, a wild look leapt into his eyes, 

“ Lietem torthera,’’ he said, quickly, “they 
are heralds of joy to others, We should do weil, 
yon and J—yon so young and fair; I go old 
and worn—to curse our fate and die,” 
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The girhstarted ‘to her feetjsuch s host of 
terrible ‘memories thronged® her brain, such 
mad anguish possessed her heart, remember. 
ing that bygone Chrittmas.only:a year! ago— 
one litthe year ago! Oh! tove;: hope, joy of 
other: where werethey now? Witiered 
and dead, evenas the ‘flowers of last suxomer, 
and in the ways'she used*to:walk with Arthur 
she might never beween again. 

False’ to love; false to chononrs ands every 
manly inatinct, how low had her ido! fallen! 
She conid remember him now only with ut- 
most loathing and contempt. Her life was 
over and:done with. 

Ob, Heaven! grant that death would come 
to.ease her terrible burden. 

With a low, wild cry she canght at her 
throat, as though she werecsu i 

‘* A happy Christmas! ” sh cried; langhing 
shrilly. ‘‘A happy Christmas to youall!”’ 
and fell prone tothe grotiad. Before night 
she was in a raging fever. 


(To be continued.) 








FACETIA. 


—_— 


Buaze: “ Yaws, Leufferfwom ennui, dontoher 
knaw. Cawnt-you pweswibe aw wemedy?.”’ 
Doctor: ‘* Try work.” 

“ Jonwny,” saidthe professor to ‘the young 
graduate, “can you name me the testcom- 
poserof our time?” ‘‘ Chloroféfu’ is’ about 
as-good as any,” waa the reply.” 

“ Waar are you doing now, Gug ?” said“one 
young man about town to another. ‘Oh, I 
write foraliving.” ‘Ono the daily press?” 
‘No; Lwtite to father abont twice &. month 
for a remittance,” 

Prospective, Fatuea-t-Law :.‘' How do yon 
expect to getelong without a aniongit ¥Ou) are 
going to. getmanried?'’ Young S. y Basher : 
‘*That is not the point: how am Ito .get 
along it 1 don’s get married ?.’’ 

Compiarnant: “He applied aa appropriate 
epithet. tome.’ Jadge: ‘' Weat«vasas?’’ ‘ He 
called ame a-lyi9z; scoundrel.” “ Well, you 
masan opprobricts; batastill I won't contnadict 
you. It may have been appropriate.” 

Mrs, Gapp: ‘*I'm nearly: tired ‘to «death ; 
waeiat Mrs: Nabb's: party lasenight."’* Mre. 
Jones: ** I didn’t go; in faet did not get an 
invitation. Were there manyrthere?”’ Mre. 
Gadd: “Oh, no: itcwas very seleot.” 

Wire: ‘‘Jast thiak; I have sat here and 
seen man going after man into that saloon-over 
there.” Husband: “ You'rerigt’. That's jnst 
what they're doing. Every man who enters 
there will tell you that he is going in’ after 
another man. 

Mrs. Brtnxs: “ See here, Mz B., I thought 
you said you had been duck shooting.” Mr. 
Bimmke: * Yes, m* dear, been duck (hic), shoot- 
ing.” ‘* Bat these ducks you broaght home 
are tams dacks,.” ‘' Y-es, m’ dear, I tamed 
’em after I (aic) shot 'er.” 

Touen Orv Wrircu.—Mrs, Oldboy: ‘Oh, 
you neetin’t talk, John. You. wag bound. to 
have me. Youcan't say that I ever ram after 
you.” Oldboy: “ Very true, Maria, and the 
rat-trap never ruus after the monse, bai it 
gathers him in all the same. 

In tHe Tueonoercan Cras3. — Professor: 
** Can any of you tell me to what class youn? 
Reverend Hawke belongs?"’ Facetions Stu- 
dent: “fcau, profesaor.”” Professor: ‘‘ What 
class, Mr. B 2?” Facetions Student: ‘* Woy, 
to the birds of pray, I sappose. 

Tracer: ‘* Wheat rewards were given to the 
victor in the ancient games, Sammy?” 
Sammy: “A little boy was set up on his 
head.” Teacher, ‘‘A little boy? Where did 
you get that notion?” Sammy : ‘“ Why, yoa 
told'us, yesterday, thata chaplet was put cn 
his head; andif a dackletis a little dack, and 
a booklet alittle book, ain't »cbaplet: a little 





chap—say ?” 
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SOCIETY. 


An idea, which, it isto be hoped, may: not 
be generally adopted, is a lingn shirt-button 
with a diamond in the middle; there is a 
mock modesty about this notion which is more 
ludicrous than pleasing, 

A new finish for the neck of winter garments 
is called.the,shaml collar. It_is deep, at the 
back and turns over like.a rever, extending. ta 
the waist at one side only. These are made 
of velvet or fur, and are adjustable, 

Some of the nawest, names given, to walizes 
will sffond engge vive, master for, ploacant. or 
seyious chat during the interval for breathing ; 
such, for instance, as ‘ It is tima to propese,.’ 
“ The Single Tax,’’ &o, : 

Reau dead butterflies are now used for the 
adornment - a and those cere i 
caterpillars Brazil are-erployed for the 
baie: thee are like. beantifal enamels. 

A musica. kettle has. been invented by an 
Englishman. in Birmingham, The device: 
consists in fitting a reed into the lid, so that 
the: steam, when. the, ‘kettle boils,’ shoakd | 
canee the reed to sound. 

Prince. Eppy. is.proving, really. popnlar in 
India, The imperturbable gravity which: is 
apt to be misconstrned by a nation acoustomed 
to the.genial.unbanity. of the. Heir- Apparent, 
is acespted. by the natives. as.a. truly royal 
trait. The Heir-Presumptive is. to them an 
ides] Prinos.alter theix.own heart, and a dis. 
tinct ‘' succesa.”’ 

Tue Qaeen, is a, great sugcess as,a.farmer, 
not only because: of the.excellence of the 
animals bred upon her various farms, but also 
because @, loyal public mecariy, stake. Coapapeia 
by purchasing joints from, beasts ‘‘ bred 
and fed:by: Her Majesty,” and butchers, know- 
ing this, bid extravagant pricea for the royal | 
beeves, sheep, and swine. 

Tue first lady who made.yellow., fashion- 
able, colour. for this: winter!s..wear was, Qacen 
Margherita of Italy-at-one of her receptions in: 
autamn, in the park at Monza. Her Majesty's 
dress, was, profusely, trimmed with, yellow, and, 
she wore. lovely ‘bonnet-with feathers -and. 
sigrette of the same colour: On another 
occasion she wore. a. yellow dress. which 
became her wonderfally, and Her Majesty is 
blonde! f 

An. original “good luck” bangle has. jasé 
mede:its appearance in the Paris shop win- 
dows, The bracelet is a gtem of bamboo in 
gold coiled; ronnd.to.fit, the, wrist, from. which 
depends: a.tiny enamelled figure of a Javanese 
dancer. Upon the bangle are inscribed the 
words,: ‘“‘ Your every wish sball be granted,” 
“ Tlness.shall spare-you.” Conld we but pin: 
faith on such a prophecy—all Javanese though: 
it be—eyery man, woman. andi child would 
£00n be posseseor of the novel little trinket. 

A nricur, studiqus young woman, still in her 
early twenties; found yherseli the victim of a 
scowl. which had. caused two little perpen- 
dicular lines, to plough in, between her eyes 
and deface. her, white. brow. This bideons 
habit she found it.aimostimpossible to correct, 
and she frowned even in her-sleep. Atlength 
she set hergelf to care the habis by, placing 
the mirror before her face when she. read, 
wrote, or stadied; but as this distracted hor 
attention from her work she finally placed a 
ribbon band tigh 1}}across her brow, tying it 
in a Knot at the back of her head, and at vight 
she slept. with it om, After several. months 
the little hair-lines disappeared from her 
pretty forehead, and she is now. quite cured of 
the disfiguring habit, 

Tue Dake of.. Westminster's excellent idea 
of making a amall charge for admiesion to 
view Eaton Hall, and devoting the proceeds to 
charitable objects, deserves.to be imitated by 





all the other fortunate owners of “ the stately 
homes of England.” From the shillings paid 
for the inspection of Eaton Hall during the | 
past year the Dake-has been able to forward | 

tothe Chester: Iofirmary, and: £200-t0_ 
the Grosvenor Mos: um and Bohol of Art, 


STATISTICS. 


Tuere is only one Church missionary for 
every 16 876 Jews, 

Tur Museum of Natural History at Paris 
has. cologsal block of salt. It weighs 29,000 
pounds. 

Tue total weight of letters and postcards, 
despatched by ses from.the United States last 
year waa 683.131 1ba., and: the total of other 
mail matter waz 3,428,721 Ibs. 

Tue consumption of milk in the metropolis 
is eaid to be forty million gallans yearly, and. 
itis compnted that a herd of 84.000 cows is 
required to supply the whole of London 
throughout the year. 

A sie tree in Gippsland, about forty miles 
from Sale, Australia, is reported. Three fees 
from the ground. it, measures 121 feet 6 inches 
in ciroumference. About 70 feet from the 
ground. it. branches into two, presenting a very 
imposing appearance. 





GEMS. 


No battle is Jost. till it is won; and self-con- 
trol—the victory of reason.over impnulse—ia a 
battle that is never lost, but is always being 
won by those who wish to try. 

So completely-does the success:of a man's 
work depend: upon the snocess of hia life that 
is is worse than useless for him to attempt to 
secure the former at the expense of the latter. 

Tune is @ point in generosity beyond which 
& man’s duty to bimaelf, to. bia family, and to 
society at large forbid him-to-go. There stop. 
Let no flattery, no representations, however 
plaurible, induce you to take one step beyond 
it. Lay down, common-sense rales fer your 
guidance, and: let.them be-absolate lawa, 

Tue great source of calamity lies in regret 
or anticipation; he, therefore, is most wise 
who thinks of the present-alone; regardless of 
the past.or futare. Thia is impossible to a 
man of pleasure, it is difficult to a man of 
business, and is in some degree attainable by 
the philosopher. Happy were we all born 
philosophers, all born with a talent of thus 
dissipating ourewn cares by spreading them 
upon all mankind, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Toneavre on Toast,—Chop calf’s tongue fine; 
beat the yolks of two. eggs, stir them in with 
the meat, season with pepper, salt, and alittle 
prepared mustard; put a cup of milk into a, 
saucepan, and add the mixture, and atir over 
the fire until the eggs are cooked. Serve. im- 
mediately on slices of buttered toast, 

Lzmonape —1, Pat2 Ibs, of white sugar into 
two quarts of water that has been boiled, add 
to this the juice of eight lemons; when the 
sugar has melted, strain through:a napkin, 


and serve. 2. Squeeze the jaice from five. 


fresh lemons into one pint of olear- syrup, pare 
off the thia rind and steep it in boiliag water; 
when cold; add the water to the syrup with 
fresh filtered water to taste. 

Smornerep Cuicken (Amprican).—Prepsre 
your chicken as for broiling, cutting it down 
the back, If you, choase.yeu..may halve it, 


and also remove the: breast bone, which is very: 


easily done. Salt and buiter it well; but no 
water, and lay itin a tin or iron pan with 


closa-fitting cover, which you may be obliged 


to bave made to order; put is in a good.oven, 
so. that ip willcook. quickly; it ought tobe quite 
done and nicely browned in from thirty: five to 
forty minutes. ay the, chicken on the 


platter, dredge.a little flour into the.melied, 
hotter, stirit, and when-brown, pour in enough: 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue testing of the Forth Bridge will neces- 
sitate the employmens of fifty engines, 

A Japanese ordinance provides that every 
time a doctor loses a patient by death he 
shall hang a red lantern over his door fora 
fixed period. 

We bhava it on equally good anuthorisy that 
the eggs of an owl, broken, and put into the 
cups.of a dronkard, will so inflasnos him that 
he will suddenly ‘' lothe his good liquour,”’ and 
be displeased with drimkiug: 

Parer doors are said to be great improve- 
ments over wooden ones. .They are formed 
of two thick paper boards, stamped and 
moulded into panels, and glazed together with 
glue and potash, and then rolled through heavy 
rollers. 

We areasenred thatat Woking the actualere- 
mating of a body costs only 7s., while the total 
expenses, including the charge for the use of 
the crematorium, the fees of the attendants, 
and all other items connected with the cere-- 
mony, are fixed at £6, 

Rasiss never break ont in any country 
unless.when introduced there by.an animad 


bitten in another place where the discase ia: 


endemic. Many islands inthe Pacific Ocean 
are quite free from it. It isnot met with in 
the wide Australian comtinent, Norway or Lap- 
land. 

A Curnzse citizen, who has-jast visited oar 
country, has returned homeand given hie im- 
pressions to-his fellows. Speaking.of our 


criminals, he says :—‘' With each prisoner the- 


only fear is lest he should be uncomfortable, or 
should fall iil ; and so in alt matters: of cloth- 
ing, food, and sarrounding, he is far better off 
than he was at home,” 

Astmpuz stove for warming rooms, by means 
of solar heat has been contrived, according to 
an American contemporary.’ It consists of w 
shallow box, having » bottom of corrugated 
iron and a glass top. This device is placed 
outside the building where the sun can. shine 
directly into it, The rays pass through the 
glasa and are absorbed by the metal, beating 
it to a high temperature and warming the-air 
of the box. The air, which on supny days 
rises to 90degs. Fah, is conveyed into the 
room to be heated. 

An ivory billisrd ball is an excellent baro- 
meter. Italwaya rolls slow and with difficulty 
over the cioth when it is going to rain. Ivory 
ig 80 sensitive to changes of the temperature, 
particularly from. dry to moist, that the effect 
is felt almost instantaneously. Thecue will 
get cranky, too, when there is going to be & 
change, long before.the dampness is percepti- 
ble in any ether way: Another peculiarity of 
the ivory globes ‘is their tendeacy ta:bccomo 
egg shaped. They contract at what arecalled 
the top and. bottom poles and swell out at she 
sides, They are, very susceptible to dranzhte, 
which crack.the.ivory and canae it to chip off. 
Sindy the behaviour of » billiard bail, and 
you can rival the clerk of the weather him- 
self. 

Tun ‘‘ printer's devil” ia the.name given to 
the lad who rans errands for the press-rcom, 
and has. to do odd, jobs. How he came to 
recoive. this sobriquet. is nos qgnite cerigim, 
Perhaps it finds its origin ia the fact. thasat 
one time printing was callsd the “‘ Black Art,” 
and the youths who assisted were kaown as 
imps. There is a legend, however, that a 
printer of Venice, Aldus Maniias by, name,. 
had.to help him a little negro boy, who had 
been left behind bya tradiog vessel. A report 
was spread that Manutiua wae assisted: bya. 
black imp. To dispel this rwmour he showed 
the boy to the people and ssid, ‘‘ Bait known 
in Venice that J, Aldus Manntius, printer to 
the Holy Canrch and. the doge, have.this day 
made public exparcre of: the ‘ prinser'sdevil,’ 
All who think he is not flesh and biood may 


beiling-watgr to. makes pjoe gravy, which pour. | come and, pingh. him.’’ This satisfled the. 


over the chicken. 


people, and.thecboy waslelt aloac by: theme, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bertaa.—Sybil is pronounced as if written ‘‘ Sibble.” 


H.—The ewe seat of the Duke of Portland is 
Welbeck Abbey. 


Dick.—Liverpool is the largest and Wells the smallest 
city ia England. 


X—The drum was used by the Egyptians, and 
brought by the Moors into Spain. 


J. Brrp.—The husband is always entitled to the 
custody of the children of the marriage. 


Tenant.—A landlord can sefze under a distraint goods 
that have been purchased under the hire system. 


Lowpon Boy.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields is a square in 
London, laid out by Inigo Jones, and built in 1619-36. 


A Lover. —It would be highly improper. Wait till 
you are enga ged, and then give her an engagement-ring. 


D. L.—A master cannot be compelled to compensate 
— servants for the loss of their goods ina fire at his 
ouse. 


Lapy Ann.—The play of “Wild Oats” was written by 
John O'Keefe, a native of Dublin. He died in England 
in 1833, 


Doris.—Mince meat and mince pies improve by keep- 
fog. Make the mince two or three weeks use, 
and the p‘es several days. 


E. H.—Mcs. Emma C. Willard was the author of the 
poem “‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.” Her name 
before marriage was Hart. . 


J. C.—Coughs may be much alleviated and dry throats 
cured by glycerine and lemon-juice taken at night. The 
glycerine should be diluted. 


Harretr.—A domestic servant is entitled by custom 
to give a month's notice at any time, and not only ona 
day on which wages are due, 


Janz —A piece of dry bread, tied in a bag and placed 
in the taint ile cab»age is boiling, will prevent the 
unpleasant odour which usually arte, 


Trovustep Bos —Wart pencils are composed of lunar 
caustic, or some other powerful acid. The warts should 
disappear in a short time after application. 


Burre.—No one can ask honestly or hopefully to be 
delivered from temptation unless he has himself hon- 
estly and firmly determined to do the best he can to 
keep out of it. 


Atice.—Your future husband will not need to take 
out a Hcense for his pony and trap if it is to be used for 
. It must have his name on it in 


C. D.—Practical application is the fm | mordant 
which will set things in the memory. Study, without 
it, is gymnastics, and not work, which alone will get 
intelleetual bread. 


Sorrener.—For a cough, boil one ounce of flaxseed in 
a piat of water, strain and add a little honey, one ounce 
of rock candy, and the juice of three lemons; mix and 
boil well. Drink as hot as possible. 


Ros.—A white man who {fs born and bred in New 
Baogland, and whose parents were citiz ns of the United 
States at his birth, is called a Yankee, although his 
parents may have been of foreign or/gin. 


M. M. M.—The daily papers will doubtless keep the 
public advised upon the subject We know of no par- 
ticular progress made during the present year, nor of 
any official proceedings relative to the study. 


Novet Reaper.—You are right. James Fenimore 
Cooper, the celebrated American novelist, was born in 
Burlington, New Jersey, tember 15, 1789. He died 
at Cooperstown, New York, tember 14, 1851. 


emp: cere op -— not mean | pons 
either apples or onions, ey can e z-D 
and ‘oo thawed out gradually, It is the alternate 
thawing and freezing that starts them to decaying. 


GtzNxBoro’.—On which side of a lady on horseback 
her escort should ride is, we believe, yet a ——— 
point ; though gentlemen, riding, or walking, or sitting, 
try to get on the right side of every woman they know. 

Beta.—To clean gold or silver embreidery, warm 
some spirits of wine, and apply it with a clean spo 
Then dry it, by rubbing it with soft, new canton flannel, 
Gold or silver lace may be cleaned thus, Also jewellery. 


PeTRONELLA.—We do not believe in any of the cos- 
metics advertised. A young lady should become so 
accomplished, and exhibit such excellence of character, 
that nobody would think of freckles while in her pres- 
ence. 


Onty a Bov.—Leander’s Tower is an ancient structure 
near the Golden Horn at Constantinople, so-called after 
the Leander of Abydos, who swam nightly across the 
oes to visit Hero. It is now used as a light- 

ouse, 


een ee a, ae ae ~ pm awry 
our correspondents through the st 
rules of the paper. We have no of asylums. Your 
best plan will be to consult the directory, you will find 
one there. 


A Reaper.—The cothurn, from the Latin cothurnus, 
buskin, was a - -laced boot worn by the ancients. It 
ross nearly to the knee, and was laced in front, and 
highly ornamented. The soles were made very thick 
gr the use of actors who wished to add to their height. 

is pronounced with the accent on the first syllab!-, 
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Mecwanic.—You need not 
removed—only care will be ed fn the process. 
small quantity of ofl of vitriol in the water you wash 
yous ae Saag no soap—will remove any stains 

8 


Emmie.—Pat all such nonsense out of your head at 
present, and do not try to attract the attention of the 
men. Am girl who does not put herself 
forward, is far more likely to get a husband than anyone 
who is forward. 


Sartor.—Chili, a republic of South America, has 
almost every varlety of climate. One-quarter of the 
country is near the level ef the sea, while the great 
Andes range of mountains rise far above the line of 
perpetual snow. 


Exsm —Egeria, one of the nymphs of Roman mytho- 
logy, is represented on anctent eS in a costume 
similar to that of the Muses, with floating robe, naked 
feet, dishevelled hair, and in the attitude of writing a 
volume which she holds upon her knees, 


A. H.—There is no rule. Say whatever seems most 
appropriate at the time. If the an you 
to dance is a a word or two of assent 
is sufficient; the same with a refusal. Be ectly 
natural, and say just what is polite and pleasan' 


N. N. N.—The headdresses of the ladies a re were 


tain of l, hair, powd: le lin f lace, 
moun: woo powder, lawn, muslin, ne’ 
gauze, ribbon, flowers, feathers, and wire.” 


SWEET SIXTEEN. 


I Know, fair girl, thy heart is bright, 

And joy eth thers ae. 
That soon will give to life and light 

The bliesful sweets love's coming brings ; 
For now no threat’ning clouds are seen 


In sammer’s glowin » 
and. nd dom dagun agyudl teen 
Thine own and Hope's insptring e 


While peace reigns in that heart of thine, 
And heav’n’s pure beams about thes shine! 


™ — have now a single theme— 
f childhood’s well-remembered day, 
Of scenes and hours that never seem 


And all thy songs of love will be! 
Then through thy life thy heart will sing, 
os me bpm by hy ate 


precious love, unaltering, 
That chief of joys, and best of themes ! 
= love's no fancy of the eye ; 


and home is in the heart 


ar, 
free from all of and art. 
Such is, fair girl, that of thine — 
For love a home—for love a shrine ! D 
. W. 


8. 8.—The photograph of the unfortunate Prince 
Rudolph adorns the entrance to the -room of one 
of the famous restaurants of Vienna. It is beautifully 
framed, and around it are the bills of fare of the various 
dinners partaken of by the Prince in this establishment. 


Op Scsscrrper.—We cannot undertake to answer 
any communications under a fortnight at least after 
receiving the letters; it is oftenor three weeks before 
the replies appear. You will have doubtless seen the 
answer to your letter before this; all are replied te in 
due course, 


Puzztep Jem.—Under the circumstances which you 
describe, you ought to be invited to act as groomsman 
at the wedding of your future sister-in-law. Otherwise, 

our fiancée's brother should stand up with her, and 
ve the stranger groomsman to act as partner of the 
younger sister. 


Scorch Lasste.—Everything that can be tartan is 
made so, and bonnets, photo-frames, jackets, and shoes 
are d ted ‘The Fife’ or ‘‘The Duchess of Fife.” 
The latest developments of the plaid craze are tartan 
pking. tartan watatcoats, and narrow, flat strips 
of check silk for tacking in the collars and cuffs of 


Brerpzx’s Frrenp.—The plain white linen teacioths 
would be both useful and suitable as gifts to your friend, 
and you cannot do better than fill in the corners with a 
large monogram worked in white, and, of course, the 
hemsatitch border would be a vast improvement, in oe 
an Somem absolute - RT unless you have a work 

er of geome 


} Grr cr THE Pertop.—Brothers and eisters are all the 


better for sharing one anvther’s studies and 
acertain point. The girl who can a tennis 
racket and a croquet mallet vindicates her right to 
consideration. The boys will never er as 
‘only a girl,” and she will be all the franker and none 
the less sweet for a healthy mixture of work and play. 
Good co eship between brothers and sisters is a 
thing much to be 

prudery and oe boys from 


natures of both, and acts by pe fey vp tee 
doing or saying what would be shameful in eyes of 
the “other side.” 


up to 
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Faro’s Dartic.—l. Frederick, from 


child that is absolately improper, 
the mn has nothing to do with it; he cannot 
refuse to call it whatever you choose to select. 


moved ty repeaholiy covertag. thous ‘etth 0 tain posts 
remo cov. a pa 
of cali ™ ln ond benzine; the m is 
brushed away after the henzlue has evaporated. An»ther 
recipe says that slaked lime is mixed with a strong 
soap solution of a cream thickness; this is placed u 
the spot and rubbed off again until the oil spot 
disappeared. 


our | en ie styles of d are 
front now. We.may come to the piled-up head-dressee 
of the last century, as time goes on. 

A Ber.—The highest structure of mi in the 
world is said to be the National Museum recently com- 
Brngece, Ca pred sige St rte 

2, 
and was sold to the 


Emmanuel. Oo t rises nearly as 
high as the whole of the rest of the building. The gilt 
statue on the top of the spire stands 538 feet from the 
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4 ee so it i was the banner Aw 
ape 8 of France, was originally that 
Abbey of St. used( n rel 

It was carried also 
capacity of the pa 
which they waged annexa- 
tion of Vexin to the Philip I. of France, 
the oriflamme was carried by himself ani his successors. 
Louis VI. raised it for the first time In 1124. It was not 
used after the defeat of Agincourt in 1415. It was of red 
or flame-ccloured silk, with two notshes at ite end, 


adorned with green. silk tassels, and 

of French kin LB Hi hn Oapet (987). 
a8, ug: 

in fifteen in number, and reigned from 987 to 
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